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Transformation: 

Seeing Our Community From A Different Perspective 



For the past five years, 

Over-the-Rhine has been 
graced for four months by 
the presence of college 
students eager to serve and 
eager to learn. Each fall, the 
Miami University Center for 
Community Engagement, 
lead by Professors Tom 
Dutton and John Blake and 
housed at buddy’s place at 
13th and Vine is the hub for 
new connections, new mind¬ 
sets, new ideas and new 
passions. Fall 2010 was no 
different. Twelve students 
left the college-life at Miami 
University to gain perspective 
on real-life in Over-the-Rhine. 

Through internships with 
neighborhood-organizations, 

students completed practicums in architecture and interior design, anthropology, art education and business, 
while taking thought- provoking classes about society, justice, economics, etc. Perhaps more importantly, 
students entered the classroom of community, politics, love, hate, embrace and fear, as well as positive and 
negative change. Students struggled, listened, watched, took part and grew. Here we present six reflections 
from students involved in this project. 

Sounds 


Taking a rest from their work at buddy’s place, 1300 Vine. Back to Front, Left to Right: Jose Gutierrez; Gonzalo Martinez; 
Ashley Kincaid; John Blake; Natalie Otrembiak; Danielle Musselman; Ellen Crawford; Kathleen Roosen; JoePaul Luikart. 

Natalie Otrembiak, Student Photographer 


ELLEN CRAWFORD 

Architecture Student 

I n the city, everything relates. 
There are walls of brick and 
narrow alleyways and the 
screeching of the bus stopping on its 
route. There are four-floor walk-ups 
and street-level stores, boarded up 
buildings and those newly renovated. 
Sirens pierce the night. Arguments 
are often public and occur at all 
hours. They brew in the street under 
our windows at 5 am. Yelling from 
Washington Park almost always 
puts me to bed. Hot August nights 
teach lessons in how public the city 
can be. Noise becomes powerful, 
a springboard which sparks my 
curiosity. The volume has been turned 
up, a volume that cannot be turned 
down, no matter if I am surrounded by 
silence. 

In September, the volume 
is created. I am still an outsider. 
Everything becomes routine, wake 
up, go to studio and get your hands 
dirty, go to another class and talk, 
eat dinner, study. At glance, routine 


is not exciting, but it is powerful. 

It allows you to soak into your 
surroundings as everything becomes 
more comfortable. The smells and 
faces here are becoming familiar. 

The volume is just starting. A new 
vocabulary is emerging: gentrification, 
mixed-income, suburbia, poor, 
community. Thinking has reached 
a new level, which becomes 
more intertwined as weeks pass. 

Each week brings a new issue: 
homelessness, affordable housing, 
capitalism, education, globalization, 
jobs, and gap. Reading, analysis, 
and reflection consumes my life. 
Gently, routine submits to complete 
acceptance of my surroundings and 
an ever-increasing volume inside. 

Soon the howls of summer 
slowly vanish. Residents start 
anticipating the uncontrollable, cold 
months of the year. The community 
braces for what is ahead. The 
controversial developments of 
Washington Park come with screams 
of the people who want to be heard. 
Where will the homeless go this 
winter? Who will this community cater 
to in the future? Over-the-Rhine is on 


the brink of combustion. Balanced by 
those who care and fight for its future. 
October awakens to the history of the 
people, scarred by their struggles, 
and weary of their future. Sidewalks 
are familiar. 

November becomes numb. The 
volume is overwhelming. So many 
people are at a disadvantage. They 
do not fit in to the typical picture of 
America. They live with standards 
far below those of others. Society 
criminalizes, judges, and casts out 
people; denies them of their rights, 
blames them, and sets the system 
against them. Compassion exists, 
yet, dedication to true social change 
remains a threshold, talked about 
but not crossed. People help the 
poor and the homeless, but this is 
just a temporary solution. More 
permanent changes remain in the 
dreams of those who fight for Over- 
the-Rhine’s residents. The community 
has embraced and shared its stories 
with us. It has called us to think of 
its people and what they stand for. 
Thanksgiving comes with many 
blessings and many thanks for those 
who care for the well-being of others. 


The sharp air of December 
has breached the community. The 
snow falls early this year. Our bodies 
are forced to adjust to the cold 
months. Our experience is almost 
over, but the volume will never be 
gone. The final push to complete our 
academic work is made, while talk 
of adjustment back into our past and 
future lives is spoken. Belongings 
start to be placed in boxes, to be 
moved to a new place with new 
experiences, but the community 
that is Over-the-Rhine remains in 
our minds. Public to those who 
walk its sidewalks, know its streets, 
and talk to their neighbors. Private 
to those who fear its boundaries, 
exclude themselves from its people, 
and develop buildings without 
consciousness. Over-the-Rhine is a 
community full of front stoop dwellers, 
sidewalk conversations, and strategic 
development meetings, one full of the 
beauty of people, their acceptance, 
and their sharing. 


See Transformation Pg. 11 
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5 

The number of years 
that college students 
have taken internships 
with neighborhood- 
organizations, students 
completed practicums in 
architecture and interior 
design, anthropology, 
art education and 
business, while taking 
thought- provoking 
classes about society, 
justice, economics, etc. 
Reflections 

Pages 1,11, 12, and 13 


5 - 8-2011 

Mother’s Day! Editorial 
Page 2 


0 

“...is not a size.” Sophia 
Bush’s character, Fashion 
designer Brooke Davis on 
One Tree Hill started this 
fictional campaign to raise 
body image awareness 
and call attention to 
women’s rights. 

Page 8 


5 - 7-2011 

The date of the Southern 
Ohio Amnesty Meeting at 
UC School of Law. 

Page 11 


50,000 

The number of recorded 
uses for hemp, including 
clothing, eco-friendly 
building materials and 
paper. Momentum grows 
in call for hemp to be 
legalized in South Africa 
Page 12 
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Spring Cleaning My Life, Mother’s Day 

It is certainly spring in Cincinnati. For me this means the nagging feeling that 
I need to clean and make a fresh start. It reminds me of how painfully pale I have 
become over the winter and how I must get to a tanning bed asap. It makes me yearn 
for the new floral dresses they’re showing at H&M. All of these things that spring 
makes me feel are so shallow. So stupid. Unfortunately I know I am hardly alone in 
these feelings. So many people in our area feel the fresh air of spring roll in and want 
a fresh start but tend to ignore that they could be using this time of year for something 
incredible. 

So this year my spring cleaning will be in my life. While I may go get that floral 
dress from H&M when I make room in my closet for it I will make sure the stuff I take 
out goes somewhere, to someone who needs it. I ask you kindly to do the same. 

When there is a nice spring day, maybe consider volunteering at a local organization. 
Remember that even though it is nice outside there are still so many people that don’t 
have the luxury of enjoying it the way you do. 

Take the time to evaluate your life, clean up the messes that have piled up over 
the winter months. For me, I intend to start saving money. Doing this will obviously 
give me more stability but will also start to relieve some of my anxiety and in generally 
allow me to be happier and become the person I want to be. It seems like every time I 
go anywhere cash just seems to fly out of my wallet. I made a list of things I need be 
more aware of or just plain cut out of my life to start me on the road to a fuller pocket 
book. Maybe it will help you too. 

-Pick me up purchases. I constantly try to make myself feel better when I am down 
in the dumps by buying a new outfit, shoes, purse...whatever. And those impulse 
purchases rarely are something I want in the long run or are practical. When I am in a 
crappy mood now, I am going to try to hit the gym...not the mall. Moreover, when I get 
down in the dumps I cannot justify martinis at a trendy bar to myself. I tend to do this 
too. 

-ATM Fees. This is just simply planning and not being lazy. I looked at my bank 
statement once, I spent an extra $30 that month on fees. It is just silly. 

-Those ‘friends’ that always tend to stick me with the bill when we go out. These 
people get on my last nerve. They are the ones who will drop a $20 on a $200 bill and 
then bolt. They are the ones who don’t understand that when the check comes even 
though the other person does the customary “I’ve got this” when the bill comes, that 
they should offer something. I am just going to resolve to stop hanging out with these 
people or if I do, I am going to ask for separate bills up front. 

-Take out, fast food, delivery. I spend so much money on this. I have to just resolve 
to go to the grocery store and stick to eating what’s in the fridge. Eating out every week 
for me probably adds up to an extra $60. 

-My daily Starbucks or Coffee Emporium. This one is hard for me. I need to either 
make my coffee at home or simply only buy regular coffee for a buck instead of the 
four-dollar Starbucks. Caramel Macchiato, I will miss you. 

-Impulse purchases. I have literally spent over a hundred dollars on a painting I 
saw and just had to have. At the time it seemed so abstract and beautiful, I couldn’t 
not have it. Silly Jen. That painting didn’t exactly fit with the country-chic decor in my 
home. That beautiful painting I couldn’t live without now resides in my basement. 

Now that I am aware of the ways I can ‘Spring Clean’ my life I feel I can move 
forward into being more stable and happy. Maybe if I do these things I can also stop 
needing to ‘borrow’ money from my mom and dad. I had the luxury of wonderful parents 
who would bail me out of any situation I got myself into. Especially my mom, which 
reminds me....it’s almost Mother’s Day. 

As I said, I do have a mother who has been able to financially back me up. This 
is something I know many people have not had and there are literally not enough 
words to describe how thankful I am for that safety net. In the last couple of years, I 
split up with my husband and making ends meet to support myself has been hard. It 
has been difficult financially and emotionally. Yet, my mom is always there. In every 
day and every step, mistake or triumph she is in my corner. I can tell her anything and 
no matter what she will listen and help me make the best of it. When I was growing 
up she was the one who drove me from town to town, swim meets and practice... 
she would drive me and my friends to the mall or parties. Anything I ever wanted, she 
would break her back to get it for me. Not to mention the fact that if anyone ever did 
anything wrong to me, her mama bear instincts would come out and she would take 
them down. 

While I am not a mother, I have the utmost respect for moms, those women who 
will literally fight and destroy anything that threatens their child. I see women every 
day struggling, working multiple jobs to put food on the table and give their children 
everything they can while sometimes going without for themselves. You women.... 
you’re incredible. The gifts you give this world are inspiring. You inspire me. Mama, 
you’re amazing. Happy Mother’s Day. 
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Light in Our Heads 

JOSH SPRING 
Executive Director 


M ost people enjoy the light. In fact I 

would say that most people prefer light 
to darkness. As humans, we tend to 
get depressed or saddened when exposed 
to long periods of darkness or shadows or 
clouds. This is why people typically feel more 
down in the winter- the sun is less visible and 
has less affect on our lives. The light has a 
way of bearing reality. In darkness, images 
are fuzzy or perhaps cannot be seen at all. 
Vision is distorted in the dark. Even in low 
lighting, we often incorrectly see what is going 
on around us. With this in mind it is interesting 
that in the English language the word light is 
closely associated with something else most 
of us value- truth and honesty. We say, if you 
are proud of it, do it out in the open, not under 
the cover of night. We talk about evildoers 
stepping from darkness into light. 

Why is this concept of light so important to 
us? Some might say it is because we ultimately 
do not trust those around us; therefore, we want 
to see and understand what they are doing- or 
what they might be doing to us. Others might 
say it is because we ultimately value each 
other and therefore we want to be able to see 
and understand each other in order to better 
enjoy our human contact. I would submit that 
in fact, we value light for a mixture of these two 
reasons. I believe there is probably something 
within all of us that causes feelings of distrust of 
many around us while at the same time feelings 
of trust of those around us. I realize this 
sounds like a foolish statement. How can one 
both trust and distrust people? The answer to 
this conundrum is in the quantity of trust versus 
distrust and more importantly the reason behind 
both trust and distrust. 

I am going to assert that neither 
predominantly trusting almost everyone nor 
predominantly distrusting almost everyone 
is positive. The reason why we trust or 
distrust some people is the most important 
factor in determining if our trust or distrust 
is healthy. Often people will distrust others 
based solely on things they have heard or read 
from a source they have no personal contact 
with. Many people distrust others based on 
common stereotypes and the common belief 
in occurrences they have had no personal 
experience with. Still others will distrust people 
or an area based on physical appearance, 
again with no real personal interaction. Trust 
can work the same way. Some will trust others 
based purely on something they have heard 
from a distance, seen from a distance or 
based on stereotypes. For instance, some will 
automatically trust the businessman developer 
in a suite walking into his brand new, hip office, 
but will automatically distrust the businessman 
dealer in jeans and a t-shirt standing on the 
street-corner. We assume that one is working 


hard; making positive progress and that we 
could generally trust his intentions. We assume 
that the other is an opportunist, dragging 
people downward and that we could generally 
trust none of his intentions. Many of us 


automatically believe all of these things without 
ever having spoken with either man. or never 
even spoken with anyone that knows about 
either man. 

In this world it is necessary that we have a 
healthy amount of trust and a health amount 
of distrust, but we must base both our trust 
and distrust on solid foundations. To trust or 
distrust another we don’t necessarily need to 
know the person (though this is certainly the 
healthiest option), but at least we should base 
our decision on the understanding of someone 
we do know (and trust) that knows the person 
in question. We should also study the actions 
of the person in question. We should trust or 
distrust her or him based on what she or he has 
done, is doing or plans to do- barring that she 
or he has not repented of past ill-doings and 
has made a positive change. 

We should also consider what people say 
and often more importantly, what they don’t 
say. Most people that are really good at looking 
good while doing bad things don’t go around 
lying in a way that most people would realize 
they are lying. Most people that are most 
unworthy of our trust say things that sound 
good, and these claims may even be true, but 
these people purposely do not include the rest 
of the truth. They purposely do not include the 
truth that will shine light upon their ill deeds. 

We must dig deeper always. We should not 
and cannot trust the surface of anything. We 
should question, study, dissect and challenge. 
We should ask hard questions. We should 
take note when they are not fully answered. 

We should not let simple, basic answers about 
important topics suit us. We should demand 
full, deep, comprehensive- and fully truthful 
answers, (you should bold this...it is the best 
part so far.) 

Furthermore, we must consider more than 
just simple, literal truth. We must demand 
moral truth as well. For example, it is true to 
law to offer to purchase a building in exchange 
for the removal of all Tenants who live there. 


It is also true to law to hike the rent beyond 
what each of those Tenants can pay and then 
evict them for non-payment. It is true to law 
to then purchase the building and change it 
into condos. All of this true to law and one 
could say, “We are breaking 
no laws we are being truthful 
before the legal system.” But 
we must dig deeper. All of 
this may be true to law, but 
none of it is true to morality. 
The fact that the law says it is 
okay, does not make it okay, 
because ultimately moral truth 
outweighs lawful truth. 

There is another saying that 
speaks to “light”. We often speak of the “light” 
coming on inside of one’s head. That eureka 
moment if you will. What does this mean- “light 
in one’s head.” Clearly, we are referring to 
one suddenly realizing truth. We are referring 
to all of the clouds, misunderstandings, wool, 
stereotypes and smoke screens being pulled 
back and one finally seeing the truth. Often 
these moments of clarity lead to greater change 
in one’s life. Often these times of “light” lead to 
new perspectives on many topics and lead to 
other eureka moments. 

It is these moments that I enjoy the most. 
The moments when a high school student, a 
college student, an adult worker, etc. finally 
understands the truth. The moment when 
speaking to a big group you can see t people 
finally get it- and you can literally see their 
eyes get brighter. The moment when a person 
comes into the office and says I used to think 
people chose to be homeless, but now I want 
to fight to end homelessness. The moment 
that an adult says, I used to hate your paper 
or your organization, now I want to volunteer 
for your organization. The moment a person 
finally finds their calling. The moment a 
person with low-income says enough is 
enough and I believe I can fight back to save 
my housing from those that want to take it. 

Or the moment a person with high-income 
says enough is enough, I have too much, I 
need to spread out what I have and I realize 
that not everyone has been gifted the same 
opportunities as me. The moment a group of 
people decides to keep pushing forward despite 
hardship, criticism and continued oppression. 

I especially cherish the moments that we 
realize that the businessperson dealer on the 
corner is probably more trustworthy than the 
businessperson developer politician behind 
the lifted seat or at the top of the tall building 
downtown. We must not only stay in the light 
we now have, but we must seek out more light. 
We must continually be striving to bring others 
into the same light. Light (truth) breeds life. 


“We must not only stay in the light we 
now have, but we must seek out more 
light. We must continually be striving to 
bring others into the same light. Light 
(truth) breeds life.” 


DONATE TO MAKE STREETVIBES 
_ EVEN STRONGER 


Do you love 
Streetvibes? 



Would you like to 
contribute? 


Make a tax deductible donation today to ensure that 
Streetvibes can be around for years to come. 



My Donation of $_is enclosed 


Mail to: Streetvibes 

117 E 12 th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 


Here's what your donation can support: 

$10 Free papers for new distributors 

$30 New vest for distributors 

$60 Pays for non-profit advertisement 

$100 Prints about 575 papers 


Advertise in Streetvibes! 

email: 

cincinnatitimes @ aol .com 


Make checks payable to the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 


J 
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Street Life Springtime 


RICCARDO TAYLOR 

Civil Rights Outreach Coordinator 

I t’s in the air! The conning of the spring 
season, like, the dawning of a day brings 
about many new hopes and dreams for 
those who have survived the long winter. When 
the burrs turn into laughter and shouting, the 



Riccardo Taylor, Civil Rights Outreach 
Coordinator. Aimie Willhoite Photography 


streets take on a different tint, the color of life’s 
metaphors, as all of nature rejuvenates itself. 

From the conversations, to the actions, which fill 
the streets, the coming of spring brings a sense 
of relief as well as new challenges for which the 
street person must prepare. That sense of a new 
start is one of joy and anticipation. Or perhaps 
one of anticipation that can lead to joy, yet, there 
is always the reality that things are not going to be 
easy, and this is the way of life on the streets. 

Afresh start, perhaps one can get 
some work, it’s always easier when the weather 
is mild. Lining up at the temporary work hall is 
easier when you don’t have to be subjected to the 
extremes of nature! Still there is no guarantee that 
you will get work today! Yet, one feels much better 
when they are left out in warmth as opposed to 
the cold. Then as the life of the street person 
goes there are always those traps that tend to 
keep the individual in their dilemma. 

Afresh start, given the new 
opportunity and all the advantages of the weather 
there is that veracity of give and take. There will 
be opportunities for both honesty and immorality 
of actions. That is to say, a chance to get what 
one earns or what one can obtain by whatever 
means. The life of the street is an ever changing 
and altering world, with the interest of those who 
live the lifestyle at stake. Each individual has to 
make a choice; by what rules to play, to enhance 
chances of survival. Oftentimes the easiest way 


through that is dishonesty or deceit, yet there 
are those whose hopes and integrity keep them 
moderate in their decisions, allowing them to have 
little, yet feeling grateful for what they have. 

With so much at stake, and 
the beauty of the season, there are hopes for 
those who struggle the most. It’s as if this time of 
year is made specifically for new expectations! A 
job, somewhere to live perhaps a new relationship 
all these things have a new meaning at this time 
of the year. Getting to the reality of such dreams 
can be as rewarding as actually realizing them. 
The mere thought that everything is changing for 
the better can be the very first step in life altering 
events, which may set the individual on the course 
for re-establishing their lives. 

So, we start our journey, looking for the 
next chapter of our lives, armed with the graces 
of nature we set our course for the most, never 
forgetting where we come from, mindful of the 
cold days of winters past we seek our fortunes in 
the brightness of the hope that the Spring brings. 


Congressional Meeting 


RICCARDO TAYLOR 

Civil Rights Outreach Coordinator 

O ur appreciation goes out 
to Pastor Cook and his 
very generous wife Leslie 
Cook, for helping us to realize our 
obligation and opportunities to 
become a voice for the community 
of which we belong. The space 
provided for us at the First 
Lutheran Church is a blessing, 
if you will, for our prospect of 
fulfilling such obligations, and we 
are grateful for having two very 
loving and caring people to assist 
us in this endeavor. 

Our fourth meeting was 
for me a great success, in that 
we have become established 
as a group with a purpose and 
a direction. Though I personally 
had no doubts from the very 
beginning that we could and 
would be successful there have 
been times in the last four months 
that I felt a bit overwhelmed due 
to our membership being stymied 
by individuals leaving the rolls to 
tend to their lives. The truth is that 
I thought it would be as simple 
as one, two, three. All I had to 
do was bring the opportunity and 
everyone would jump in board. 

Well, it is a bit more 
complicated than that! I have 
found that it takes a special type 
of person to give an obligation 
when they are in a quagmire 
of life’s requirements. Simply 
put, it is hard to be responsible 
when we are at our lowest. The 
Homeless Congress, in order 
to have any validity has to be 
made up of individuals who 
live in, and understand poverty 
and homelessness. It has to 


be consistent with the rules of 
survival and struggle. 

To date we have a very 
solid group of individuals who 
have those experiences, and I 
believe, it is for that reason that 
I can say that I am having a 
sense of pride for what we have 
accomplished thus far. 

So, what exactly have 
we accomplished? Well, we have 
organized to the extent that we 
can act as an independent body, 
previewing matters that affect 
those who live the lifestyle, and 
learning to deduce ideas and 
suggestions that might make the 
difference in those lives, and a 
way to implement those ideas and 
suggestions. We have proposed 
two projects that we believe would 
benefit those living in shelters, 
and perhaps allow them to start 
retaking control of their lives. 

Our first proposal, The Shelter 
assistant project that would assist 
new residents with finding and 
utilizing area resources was put 
on hold due to conflict of interest 
but is being revamped. Our 
second project, the creation of 
a self- actualization group has 
but to be proposed (details at a 
later date). Our idea is to have 
a round table type of discussion 
group to bring about exposure 
for individuals living in shelters. 
Least I not mention, our target 
for both projects is The Drop Inn 
Center, it being the areas largest 
shelter. Well, as not to place the 
horse before the cart (we have 
not submitted the proposal yet) 

I will not detail the particulars of 
that proposal here. Still, we have 


hopes for our projects and will 
keep our readers informed of our 
progress. 

The latest of news, again 
which adds to my feelings of 
success is the fact that at this 
meeting we had guests! Five 
students from the University of 
Kentucky and 

Two students from The University 
Of Cincinnati, all of which gave 
us great reviews. We were very 
pleased to have them come and 
sit-in on our meeting and would 
like to invite the public to join us. 

“The Homeless Congress 
again has become a reality and 
we intend to make a difference.” 

I would like to finish here by 
giving all my appreciation to our 
members for their hard work and 
dedication. 

Members 

Stephen Gentry 
Lee McCoy 
James Brown 
Keith Eutsey 
Jerry Davis 
Pomona White 
Susan Lakes 
Derrick Prophet 

You may contact Riccardo Taylor 
for information at below listed 
contact information. 

Riccardo Taylor 

Riccardo.taylor@cincihomeless.org 
(513) 421-7803 


Dissolve Your Marriage 

Dissolution: An amicable 
end to marriage. 

Easier on your heart. 
Easier on your wallet. 

Starting at $500 + court costs. 
Turnaround in 12 hours. 


Bertha Helmick, Esq. 
651 - 9666 . 



iTfctS 


“Creativity ^ Conscious 
Levels" 

Stacey Smith 
PO Box 14B26 
Cincinnati, OH 4525£) 
513. Z 89.4596 

www.mysoopfcoxtees.com 


fl 


facebook.com/streetvibes 

Cincinnati 



twitter.com/ 

streetvibesnwes 


streetvi bes .word press, 
com 


Great Books! 
visit 

www.cincybooks.com 
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Please join Community Shares in 
Sharing the Legacy of 15 years of 
building social and economic equity 
and a healthy environment. Enjoy cake, 
spirits and hor d'oeuvres. 


Experience the impact of Community 
Shares as||hared by oujEynamic member 
organizations. 


Sharing the Legacy 

Thursday, May 19, 2011 from 5:30-7:30pm 
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1120 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, OH 45202 


RSVP for Sharing the Legacy at 
www.cintishares.org, click on the CS 15th 
Anniversary logo or call 513.475.0475 
by Monday, May 16. 
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JhTTrsday, May 19, 2011 


Free public celebration with cash bar. 
Parking Available. 


After party: Below Zero 
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Suggested as a program of recovery 


“Hammered: Essays on Poverty and Addiction” 


MICHAEL HENSON 

Contributing Writer 

I am not enough of an economist to 
have any concrete suggestions to solve 
this nation’s poverty problem, though 
taxing the rich at a rate commensurate 
with justice and common sense would 
be, I believe, a place to start. 

But I do have an idea on what could 
help break the link between poverty 
and addiction, a link by which each 
reinforces the pain of the other. These 
are simple steps, using what we already 
know. 

We’re not a nation that does a good 
job of using what we know. For ex¬ 
ample, we’ve known for years that we 
are running out of fossil fuels, but we 
have put a move to renewable energy 
on the backest burner we can find. The 
planet might die, but the US Chamber 
of Commerce won’t stand for a dent in 
the profits of the companies that pay its 
dues. 

But I wander... I think there are 
some simple steps we could take which 
would ease the pain of each, though 
they would not eliminate either one. 
We’re not likely to take any of these 
steps, so the only point in this exercise 
is to record my despair. The good Chris¬ 
tians who run this country seem to think 
... Do I sound bitter? I have to admit I 
don’t really know what they think. So I’ll 
leave the ranting alone for the time and 
tell you what I think. 

First, and most importantly, treatment 
must be free or at low cost. I suppose it 
is inevitable that we will have a two- (or 
three- or four-) tier system of treat¬ 
ment, one for those who can afford the 
Hazelden/Betty Ford system, one for 
the poor, and whatever other levels we 
can fit in between. I don’t really care as 
long as what we provide for the poor 
is decent and the workers who serve 
them are competent. Too much of what 
is available to the low-income addict or 
alcoholic now is provided by the criminal 
justice system or religious affiliated or¬ 
ganizations. There are stellar examples 
of competent treatment in each, but 
they are not enough. 

Next, treatment must be available on 
demand. Many alcoholics and addicts 
have windows of openness during 
which treatment can have an impact. If 
you can’t get them through the hoops 
and into treatment while that window 
is open, the window closes. The addict 


makes whatever adjustment he or she 
needs to make, the walls go back up, 
and they turn their interest back to the 
needs of daily survival. For many in the 
treatment community, the rigors and 
complications (and sometimes humili¬ 
ations) of the intake process are proof 
of readiness and worthiness so that 
getting into treatment requires a sort 
of moral test. We say we don’t believe 
that addition is a moral issue, but the 
practice belies our words. If the addict 
can’t collect the three pieces the agency 
requires or doesn’t return the phone 
call at the right time, we say, “He’s not 
ready.” We don’t say this of the cancer 
patient. We make treatment available 
whenever they show up. This is how we 
should treat the addict/alcoholic. 

It follows from this that there should 
be no limit on the number of treatment 
episodes for any individual. Prior to 
entering the field, a former supervisor of 
mine was in treatment nine times! And 
the last one was a ninety-day in-patient 
program. I’ve lost track of him, but at 
last report, he was at the head of a ma¬ 
jor health care network. What if some¬ 
one had said, “Sorry, you’ve used up 
your eight treatment chances.”? What if 

“...we need to 
support community 
organizations to 
develop healthy, 
empowered 
communities.” 

someone had said, “You’re not ready.” 

He might still be helplessly ensnared 
in addiction. Yet, that is exactly what 
most insurance policies and hospitals 
do. One local hospital, for example, re¬ 
cently got out of the detoxification busi¬ 
ness altogether. But before they did, 
the rule was three episodes. There is a 
major misunderstanding of the nature 
of addiction. It is another way of placing 
a moral judgment rather than a clinical 
assessment on the addict. That person 
who goes to treatment eight times may 
not take on the ninth time either. But we 
can’t know unless we try it. 

We also need to insure that access to 
services is simple and uncomplicated 
by unnecessary impediments. To get 
into detox, an addict typically needs a 
photo ID issued by the state, a piece 
of mail with that individual’s name on it, 


and twenty dollars. 

Now, to keep all this together is 
sometimes simply beyond the capacity 
of some street alcoholics, who are prey 
to theft, loss, confiscation by the police. 
Up to the point of detox, any dollar the 
street addict can hustle up will usually 
go for maintenance, to keep from going 
into detoxification prematurely. 

A person can get around this by 
presenting a homeless certificate, which 
an addict can get by staying in a shelter 
or working with a homeless outreach 
worker. Then there is the weeklong (or 
more) game of phone tag in which the 
individual has to call at precisely the 
right moment, and if the right moment 
arrives, has to have his or her three 
items right at hand. The last time I 
worked to get an addict into treatment, 
we had to just about case manage him 
24/7, during which time we had a team 
to help him keep his materials together 
and his behavior on track. He’s due to 
graduate from treatment, and looking 
healthy, but there were a lot of hoops 
to jump through. Not everyone has 
such support and not everyone gets 
the chance to graduate and look good. 
The important thing to remember is that 
these are administrative needs, 
not clinical needs. And they are 
impediments that do not arise in 
the treatment of other diseases 
and other modes of treatment. 

I have taken heart patients and 
people with possible pneumonia 
to hospital emergency rooms with 
none of these demands. They 
simply serve the patients. Again, 
we put a moralistic readiness expecta¬ 
tion on the poor addict that se do not put 
on a traditional medical patient. 

Because this disease is so disruptive 
of all aspects of life and because pov¬ 
erty depletes the individual of resources 
to deal with the devastation, the ad¬ 
dict or alcoholic entering treatment will 
need wraparound case management 
and support services. He or she will 
need help with employment, getting into 
school, accessing social security, and 
accessing housing and medical care 
and so on. 

New addicts are being created faster 
than we can treat those we already 
have. Therefore, we need to implement 
serious, community-based, prevention 
and community education programs 
based on best practices. We need to 
throw away the old drug boards that 


have been shown to actually increase 
drug and alcohol use. Instead, we 
need to turn to the science-based risk 
and protective e factor programs that 
develop genuine relationships and 
supportive communities. It follows on 
that that we need to support commu¬ 
nity organizations to develop healthy, 
empowered communities. To make all 
this happen, we need training, so that 
everyone is on the same page and that 
page is evidence-based practice. 

Finally, we need to support the sup¬ 
porters. The people who make all this 
happen need adequate compensation 
in the form of wages and benefits. And 
they need to be able to negotiate the 
terms of their work. Unlike teachers, we 
are rarely represented by unions and 
our wages and benefits reflect this. (And 
by the way, in this time when public 
service unions are under attack, did you 
know that those states whose teachers 
are represented by unions are also the 
states whose children score the highest 
on national tests?) 

So, how, in a time of tightening bud¬ 
gets, do we pay for all this? For one 
thing, there is a huge, untaxed economy 
right under our noses. We could start by 
legalizing marijuana, taxing it, and using 
the money for treatment. 

And then we could tax the rich.Simple 
justice calls for it, but it’s not likely to 
happen any time soon. None of the 
proposals outlined here is liable to hap¬ 
pen soon. In fact, the current trend is to 
cut programs, jobs, and opportunities 
for treatment. Times are about to get 
tougher for the addict in poverty. As if 
they weren’t already. 

Note to Streetvibes Readers: 

This is the final “Hammered: Essays 
on Poverty and Addiction” installment. 
With this column, I will have said what 
I wanted to say on the issue and I’m 
ready to sum it up and put it into book 
form. (Any suggestions for an agent? A 
publisher?”) 

But it’s not the end of my writing for 
Streetvibes. I plan to shift my attention 
to a series of reviews of books (and 
maybe films or music) on poverty 
and homelessness. I’ll look at some 
new books, but some old books as 
well. (Wasn’t Odysseus just another 
homeless veteran?) 

I hope to start with a new release 
from Bottom Dog Press of the poetry 
of Daniel Thompson. 

_ Any other suggestions? 

You can reach me at 
michaelhenson642@ 
gmail.com 
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RIGHT to the City ™ 

The plan to push people from the $14 
city because they are homeless and/ 
or financially poor. 112 


WESTERN REGIONAL ADVOCACY PROJECT 

I n recent years, Henri Lefebvre’s concept of 
the “Right to the City” has been adopted by 
a growing movement of human rights ori¬ 
ented organizations, policy makers, and activ¬ 
ists around the globe (Tides 2007; David 2003; 
Lefebvre 1996; Ortiz 2006). The initial drafts of 
a World Charter on the Right to the City was 
first elaborated by global social movement 
actors at the Social Forum of the Americas 
in July 2004 and the World Urban Forum in 
September 2004. This document declares the 
right of all people to the city, not only as an 
economic location, but as a social, cultural, 
and democratic space. The charter claims that 
“the core element of [the right to the city] is the 
equitable usufruct of the cities considering the 
principles of sustainability and social justice” 
(Charter 2004). Reinforcing this World Charter 
on the Right to the City have been a series 
of other official statements such as the Euro¬ 
pean Charter for Safeguarding Human Rights 
in the City, the European Charter for Equality 
of Women and Men in local life, and the City 
Statute of Brazil. In addition campaigns of 
global social movement organizations such as 
the Habitat International Coalition have been 
formed to advance the Right to the City frame¬ 
work (HIC 2008) 

Since 2005, UNESCO and UN-HABITAT 
have also held a series of international con¬ 
venings oriented around the Right to the City. 

In a joint statement explaining the objectives of 
their Rightto the City initiative, UNESCO and 
UN-HABITAT (2005) declared that “the time 
has now come for governments to shift from 
a needs-based approach to a rights-based 
approach. In a rapidly urbanizing world, such 
an approach means that all citizens should 
benefit from what cities have to offer in terms 
of access to income generating opportuni¬ 
ties, land and housing, water and sanitation, 
education and health care. Recognition of this 
right in national policies and legislation is criti¬ 
cal to bringing about a fundamental change in 
our approach to sustainable development. A 
rights-based approach can help generate the 
political will and to create a culture of resource 
allocation that places the needs of the poor on 
an equal footing with the interests of those that 
are better off.” 

In January 2007, the Right to the City 
movement found footing in the United States. 
Base building community organizations from 
across the country came together to form a na¬ 
tional Right to the City Alliance (Perera 2008). 
Bound together in the struggle for economic, 
social, and racial justice, the alliance seeks to 
connect urban “fights against gentrification and 
displacement to other local and international 
struggles for human rights, land, and democ¬ 
racy” (RTC 2008). The alliance has identified a 
number of principles of unity including: freeing 
land from market speculation, public owner¬ 
ship of urban territory, economic justice, indig¬ 
enous justice, environmental justice, freedom 
from police and state harassment, immigrant 
justice, sufficient services and infrastructure, 
democratic planning and governance, repara¬ 
tions for exploitation, international solidarity, 
and justice for rural people. 

In addition to this international move- 
ments advancing the Right to the City, 
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throughout the last two decades urban schol¬ 
ars have demonstrated how neoliberal cit¬ 
ies have increasingly turned to repressive 
measures to keep urban poor and homeless 
people out of view in public space (Smith 
1998,1996; Roy 2003; Mitchell 1997, 1998, 
2003; Hackworth 2007). They have examined 
both how the rights and public presence of 
poor people have been diminished in urban 
centers, as well as poor people’s struggles and 
organizations which have emerged to fight this 
situation. The most recent and full scale as¬ 
sessment in this literature was Don Mitchell’s 
recent book, which also following Lefebvre 
was titled, “The Right to the City” (Mitchell 
2003). 

The archetypical example of homeless 
people being removed from public space in 
the United States was in Giuliani’s New York. 
However, the displacement of homeless 
people from public urban spaces, especially 
downtown areas, has occurred throughout 
the country over the last couple of neoliberal 
decades. In addition to the academic literature 
capturing this reality, grassroots homeless ad¬ 
vocacy organizations and Washington policy 
groups have also documented attempts by 
city leaders and business interests to sweep 
homeless people out of public spaces through 
anti-homeless legislation, police sweeps, and 
so-called “quality-of-life laws” (NLCHP 1996; 
NCH 2004, 2007; WRAP 2008). 

However, one crucial issue has generally 
been missed by the urban literature examining 
the relationship between homeless people and 
urban public space: the Business Improvement 
District model. Indeed, in the last 20 years, 
there is perhaps no other single innovation in 
the governance of urban space that has had 
as substantial an effect on the management of 
downtown areas than Business Improvement 
Districts (BIDs). Through an examination of 
the relationship between BIDs and homeless 
people in the contemporary United States, this 
paper will draw together the growing global 
social movement promoting the Right to the 
City and the urban studies literature examin¬ 
ing struggles over the presence of homeless 
people in urban public space... 

Sweeping Homeless People From Public 
Spaces 

To understand contemporary battles over 
the presence of homeless people in public 
space in the United States, it is useful to quick¬ 
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ly recount the rise of the contemporary wave 
of massive homelessness in the United States. 
In the 1980s, homelessness re-emerged in 
the nation at levels not seen since the Great 
Depression (Burt 1992; Kusmer 2003; Jen- 
cks 1994). By the late 1990s it was estimated 
that each night at least 840,000 men, women, 
and children across the nation were without 
a home (NLCHP 2004). All together, between 
2.3 and 3.5 million people, including 1.35 mil¬ 
lion children, were likely to experience home¬ 
lessness in a given year (Institute 2000). 

This contemporary wave of homelessness 
resulted in part from broad processes of capi¬ 
talist reconfiguration, deindustrialization, and 
urban transformation (Bluestone and Bennett 
1982; Noy Forthcoming). The primary political 
context for this resurgence of homelessness 
was the rise of extreme free-market rheto¬ 
ric, supply side economics, and anti-welfare 
ideology initiated under Reagan and contin¬ 
ued through the Clinton presidency and into 
the present (Lyoncallo 2004; WRAP 2006). 
Reagan decimated public housing construc¬ 
tion and subsidization programs, and these 
programs have never regained their pre-1980 
strength (Dolbeare, Saraf, and Crowley 2004). 
Reagan also seriously undermined other im¬ 
portant safety net programs, such as commu¬ 
nity mental health centers - the system which 
was supposed to replace mental hospitals 
after deinstitutionalization (Beigel 1982; Cutler, 
Bevilacqua, and McFarland 2003; Scherl and 
Schmetzer 1989). 

Despite a number of efforts made to ad¬ 
dress homelessness on the local and national 
level, these efforts were never more than a 
drop in the bucket compared to the social 
welfare cuts initiated by Reagan (Noy Forth¬ 
coming). Homelessness remained steady and 
even became a sort of normalized backdrop 
of everyday life (Hopper 1998; Marcuse 1988; 
Penner and Penner 1994). However, although 
normalized, homelessness was not accepted 
by those who felt that the presence of home¬ 
less people in urban areas, and especially 
downtown districts, was hurting the quality of 
life and inhibiting business. In cities throughout 
the United States, as the federal government 
failed to adequately address homelessness 
nationally since the 1980s, the visibility of 
homeless people increasingly became an 
See Right to the City Pg. 7 
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important concern for business and political 
elites ("Sommer 2000; Noy Forthcoming). 

The turn to neoliberal policies and neolib¬ 
eral economic restructuring also served as a 
primary context that shaped the response to 
the increased visibility of homeless people in 
urban areas (Mitchell 2003; Gibson 2004; Roy 
2003; Smith 1996; Sassen 1990). In the dein¬ 
dustrialized, post-Fordist economy, cities face 
tremendous pressure to create clean and shiny 
locales which will attract hyper-mobile capital 
and wealthy tourists - and homeless people 
are seen as standing in the way of that (Mitch¬ 
ell 1997, 1998, 2003). At the same time, cities 
are under ideological pressure to adopt an 
approach to governance framed by neoliberal 
principles and controlled by external agencies, 
such as bond rating institutions (Hackworth 
2007). As a result cities have sought to turn 
urban space into a commodified spectacle for 
the wealthy and the privileged, and to exclude 
the visible signs of poverty from view (Smith 
1996; Mitchell 2003). 

Cities have employed a number of strat¬ 
egies to try to sanitize public spaces from 
homeless presence - quality of life laws, 
anti-panhandling ordinances, banning soup 
kitchens and other public feeding programs, 
police sweeps, homeless courts, anti-camping, 
sitting, and lying ordinances to name a few 
(NCH 2007; Smith 1998; WRAP 2008). How¬ 
ever, one important institution for controlling 
public space that has often been overlooked in 
analysis both of the public presence of home¬ 
lessness and more generally by the Right to 
the City literature is the Business Improvement 
District. 

Overview of BIDS 

Business Improvement Districts (BIDs) are 
a marriage of two redevelopment approaches 
-the financing authority of a redevelopment 
agency and the targeted efforts of an enter¬ 
prise zone. An authoritative definition of BIDs 
has yet to be accepted by academics, plan¬ 
ners, and business people. Generally, how¬ 
ever, a BID is a legally-recognized territorial 
subdivision within a city in which all property 
owners or businesses are subject to an ad¬ 
ditional tax assessment that is collected by the 
city and reallocated to the BID operating agen¬ 
cy. The agency then uses the funds to provide 
services and capital improvements within the 
district (Garodnick 2000). BIDs often represent 
a city’s downtown region and vary greatly in 
size. A 1995 survey of 23 BIDs found the size 
of a BID to be approximately 20 square blocks 
on average and range from 1 square block to 
300 square blocks (Partnership 1995). 

BIDs provide services to supplement those 
delivered by the municipal government. Spe¬ 
cific services vary from one BID to another, but 
standard functions include: Capital Improve¬ 
ments: installing pedestrian-scale lighting and 
street furniture; planting trees and shrubbery. 
Consumer Marketing : producing festivals 
and events; coordinating sales promotions; 
producing maps and newsletters. Economic 
Development: offering incentives (such as tax 
abatements or loans) to new and expanding 
businesses. Maintenance: collecting rubbish; 
removing litter and graffiti; washing sidewalks; 
shoveling snow; trimming trees. Parking and 
Transportation: managing a public parking 
system; maintaining transit shelters. Policy 
Advocacy: promoting public policies to the 
community; lobbying government on behalf of 


business interests. Public Space Regulation: 
managing sidewalk vending; discouraging pan¬ 
handling; controlling vehicle loading. Security: 
providing supplementary security guards; 
buying and installing electronic security sys¬ 
tems; working with the city police force. Social 
Services: aiding homeless people; providing 
job training; supplying youth services. 

A primary appeal of BIDs to commercial 
merchants is that the BID property tax ensures 
that all property owners are locked into a pay¬ 
ment scheme, avoiding the classic worry about 
free-riding in which only a few pay for the im¬ 
provement projects and programs that create 
benefit for all in the area. Created by state leg¬ 
islatures, BIDs claim to solve problems of ur¬ 
ban blight and safety, and to promote business 
in downtown cores, in ways that local govern¬ 
ment cannot (Leigh 2003). They are classic 
neo-liberal public-private partnerships (Goode 
2006). Usually run by a community board 
representing the area, power within BIDs is 
generally tilted towards corporate interests. 
Most BID governance structures weight the 
votes of business and property owners more 
heavily than those of residential tenants. Dis¬ 
trict decisions are therefore generally skewed 
in favor of business and property owners even 
when outnumbered by residential tenants. For 
example, a 1995 court case involving a New 
York city BID revealed that only one BID board 
member represented 930 residential tenants 
while 242 property owners had 31 representa¬ 
tives (Garodnick 2000) 

While some people credit BIDs with the 
revival of urban centers, their prevalence has 
provoked controversy. Critics accuse BIDs of 
exacerbating the divide between those with 
money and those without by allowing the se¬ 
cession of wealthy areas from the overall city 
governance (Davies 1997). Michael Sandel 
(1996: 311) argues, “as municipal services de¬ 
cline in urban areas, residents and businesses 
in upscale districts manage to insulate them¬ 
selves from the effects by assessing them¬ 
selves surtaxes to provide private garbage 
collection, street cleaning, and police protec¬ 
tion unavailable to the city as a whole.” Others 
criticize BIDs as patrolling public space on be¬ 
half of merchants and wealthy residents, while 
excluding poor and homeless people from their 
area (MacDonald 1996). Still others criticize 
BIDs as fundamentally anti-democratic insti¬ 
tutions which replace local government and 
community oversight with rule by businesses 
on behalf of their interests (WRAP 2008). 

BIDs and Homeless People 

A primary focus of BIDs is public safety 
and the deterrence of crime. Business owners 
see area improvements undertaken by BIDs 
as conveying the message to visitors, potential 
residents and potential businesses that the 
district is “clean and safe.” They therefore see 
BIDs as reducing crime in accordance with the 
“Broken Windows” theory (Hoyt 2005). The 
Broken Windows theory posits that allowing 
indications of disorder to remain unaddressed, 
such as a broken window or trash in an al¬ 
ley, demonstrates a loss of social control in a 
neighborhood (Wilson and Kelling 1982; Sk- 
ogan 1999). This then fosters crime, especially 
as criminals actively seek out such neglected 
areas as a place to engage in deviant activities 
(Hoyt 2005). BIDs, therefore, seek to reduce 
crime by making cosmetic and capital improve¬ 
ments to their districts. 



In addition to these cosmetic improve¬ 
ments, BIDs also seek to reduce crime by 
engage in direct private security patrols over 
their areas. Private security has been a rapidly 
growing industry in the United States. The last 
thirty years have seen a per capita decline in 
public police officers and, at the same time, a 
substantial per capita increase in private secu¬ 
rity guards. A 1995 estimate claimed that there 
were roughly 3 private security guards for 
every public police officer in the United States 
(Greene, Seamon, and Levy 1995). Private 
security is generally much cheaper than sworn 
police officers. Private security guards are 
under less public regulation and oversight, and 
are less well trained. Correspondingly, they 
also possess less authority. 

The primary function of private BID secu¬ 
rity is to uphold the public perception of safety 
in their area by having a noticeable polic¬ 
ing force on the streets. Private BID security 
generally takes on one of two forms. The first 
form of security is a team of “ambassadors.” 
Ambassadors usually roam the area wearing 
brightly-colored uniforms and are supposed to 
provide a welcoming smile (Hoyt 2005). Some¬ 
times, the word “security” is printed on the 
back of the uniform to convey authority. While 
the role of ambassadors will vary from one 
BID to the next, it generally involves assisting 
visitors and looking out for suspect behavior. 
The second form of private BID security is the 
more traditional-looking security guard. Often 
times, security guard uniforms are intention¬ 
ally designed to closely resemble that of the 
local police force, emitting a stronger sense 
of authority. The legal authority of ambas¬ 
sadors and security guards is the same. In 
public spaces, private security has no more 
authority in securing an environment than does 
a private citizen. For example, the only kind 
of arrest they can perform is a citizen’s arrest, 
which can be made only when the arresting 
citizen personally witnesses a felony. Everyday 
citizens may be unaware that a BID’S private 
security lacks legal authority. 

Regardless of whether a BID relies on 
private security or police officers, it likely 
maintains a close relationship with the local 
police department - possibly even providing a 
storefront out of which the police department 
operates a substation. In the absence of pri¬ 
vate security, BID members will call the police 
dispatch directly to report suspicious activi¬ 
ties. Even with a private BID security force, 
these employees are generally not trained or 
equipped to handle difficult or potentially dan¬ 
gerous situations, and therefore must rely on 
local police in such circumstances. 

Homeless advocacy groups accuse BID 
private security of intimidating, bullying, and 
abusing homeless people. Some have gone 
so far as to accuse BIDs of primarily existing in 
order to remove homeless people from visibil¬ 
ity, and to enforce restrictions on public space 

(WRAP 2008). In 2005, the Los Angeles 
Community Action Network created a cam¬ 
paign “to take direct action to end fast-growing 
patterns of abuse [perpetrated] against poor 
and homeless residents by...BID security 
guards” (LAGC 2005). The campaign in¬ 
cluded videotaping and private patrols to 
monitor the excessive use of force and viola¬ 
tion of civil rights by BIDs. In Los Angeles 
County, several homeless people also filed 
law suits against See Right to the City Pg. 15 
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One Tree Hill star 
Sophia Bush talks 
about women’s 
rights and the 
environment 

Sophia Bush has long been famous for 
her role as Brooke Davis in the long 
running US television show One Tree Hill. 
Yet, Bush has done much more; she’s 
an icon for women’s rights and fights to 
change young girls’ body image . She also 
used her stardom to bring attention to the 
oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico and the lack 
of clean drinking water around the world. 
Time for an interview. 



Sophia Bush attends the 17th annual Race to Erase MS gala in Los Angeles May 7,2010. 

REUTERS/ Phil McCarten 


DANIELLE OLSEN 

Spare Change News (USA) 
www. streetnewsservice. org 

R ecently you put together a CD, Gasoline 
Rainbows, in which the proceeds will go to 
the clean-up efforts in the Gulf of Mexico. What 
was it like putting together that compilation? 

SOPHIA BUSH: We sort of had a revelation, 
like “Why do just one song? Why not do an 
album?” You see celebrity playlists on iTunes 
and you see how well soundtracks do when 
they’re great. People love albums when they 
are filled with great artists. So we thought, why 
not make an album that benefits? It’s so simple 
to distribute music digitally, there’s no carbon 
footprint, we’re not using any plastic, any paper. 
We’re not creating any waste, we’re just getting 
people great music and raising great money all 
the while. It was a really incredible experience 
and then to see all the bands who got so 
passionate about it. To have bands that don’t 
need to give music away, like Black Eyed Peas 
and Vampire Weekend say, ‘Oh, yeah, you can 
totally have songs,’ and then to have Damien 
Rice give us an unreleased track, and to have 
City and Colour write us a song that is so 
haunting and so beautiful about what happened 
when the rig exploded -1 mean, it’s kind of an 
out of body experience to have it all happen. 
Before I forget, we’re very, very lucky to have 
been able to partner with Dine Alone Records. 
None of us know anything about putting an 
album together and Dine Alone was such an 
amazing champion for our cause and really just 
helped us make it happen. Without them I think 
we wouldn’t have made it. 

DANIELLE OLSEN: You are not just involved 
in issues in the Gulf; what are some other 
foundations or causes you are passionate 
about? 

SOPHIA BUSH: Oh, god, you know, it’s 
interesting because I think it all relates. I’m 
very passionate about what’s going on with 
women’s rights around the world, and once 
you start looking at statistics you start getting 
educated. You find that when women are 
educated it impacts their communities, it 
impacts their children, it impacts their family, it 
impacts their environment. I think anyone who 
is concerned with the development of the world 
and protecting females should read Kristofs 
book, Half the Sky. It will absolutely blow your 
mind. I spend a lot of time looking at what’s 
going on with women and also looking at what’s 
going on with young people. I think I’ve had a 
really incredible year connecting with youth in 
America, and around the world, and really tried 
to start a movement getting kids encouraged to 
take care of their environment no matter where 
they are and to pay attention to what’s going 


on in their national politics, to the news, 
to take care of themselves and to be aware of 
what they’re putting in their bodies. When you 
watch new things and you start researching 
factory farming it’s just all interconnected. It 
seems so incredibly important when you’re 
discussing what it is that we are putting in our 
bodies and putting into our environment. With 
our food industries, water is so crucial and 
important and it’s been really wonderful to do 
some work with Charity Water and you take it 
for granted living in the US, being able to get 
clean water out of your tap at any moment, any 
day, and there are people around the world who 
have to walk miles and miles at risk of physical 
harm and death just to get water that isn’t even 
clean to begin with. So I think it’s a really eye¬ 
opening process when you start to look at the 
world around you and take your blinders off. 

DANIELLE OLSEN: Do you have any plans to 
get involved in aiding Japan? 

SOPHIA BUSH: I’ve been doing a lot of 
tweeting and sending out every donation 
link that I can find. We’ve all been donating 
to the Red Cross and I think it’s just going to 
be incredibly important. It’s very simple, very 
easy rather, when the sort of initial shock of 
something like this wanes for people to not stay 
involved but it’s going to take some time as 
that country starts to get itself back together to 
even see what they need. I think it’s incredibly 
important to stay active and to stay on top of 
it because, maybe, I don’t know if it’s going 
to be a food drive. I don’t know if it’s going to 
be donations. I don’t know if it’s going to be 
clothing drives. What is it going to be that we 
can do? I really think that we need to keep on 
top of the situation, and as we get information, 
continue donating and continue staying active 
and showing our support. They are really going 
to need it for a long time. 

DANIELLE OLSEN: You recently spoke out 
against a pro-anorexia Urban Outfitters t-shirt. 
As a woman and fashion icon many young girls 
look up to, why do you think it was so important 
for you to say something to your fans? 

SOHPIA BUSH: I think it’s an absolutely 
ludicrous idea that beauty only fits in one box. 
You look at history; look at who are our most 
beautiful, iconic women in the world and they’re 
all different shapes and sizes and colors and 
heights. There is no one definition and yet I 
get that everyone, most everyone in the world, 
looks at Giselle and goes, ‘Oh my god, she’s 
so amazing.’ There are also people who look 
at her and don’t get it. So why her? There are 
people who love that body type but there are 
people who look at that body type and go, ‘Eh,’ 
and who look at a super curvy, short girl and go, 
‘That’s what I like.’ There is no one definition 
of beauty. You know the people that are the 


most beautiful, they have that quality - people 
say she has “it.” The French say that it’s ‘je 
ne sais quoi,’ - it’s something special and it’s 
confidence. It’s a sort of ownership of self. It 
doesn’t matter what measurement is around 
our thigh, it matters what you put out into the 
world. It matters how many times a day you 
smile; and are you good to the people in your 
life. Are you good to the people you work with; 
are you good to your family and your friends? 
Are you good to your community? Those are 
the things that make a person beautiful. So, 
yeah, I find it outrageous that a company that 
caters particularly to young women would say, 
‘Hey, eat less. You’ll feel better about yourself.’ 
Absolutely not. 

DANIELLE OLSEN: March was International 
Woman’s Month; how far do you think women’s 
rights have come? 

SOHPIA BUSH: I think in some areas we’re 
doing a great job but I also think that we 
haven’t come quite as far as we think we 
have when you still look at the difference 
between paychecks for men and women in 
the same field. People kind of roll their eyes 
and say, ‘Oh, that’s so feminist of you.’ But I 
find it really irritating when guys are teasing 
their guy friends and they’re saying, ‘C’mon, 
man up, don’t be a pussy.’ It’s like, really? It’s 
a vulgar, pornographic term out there for a 
women’s anatomy, and that’s what you call a 
guy who isn’t man enough? Why? Where did 
that come from? It seems like not a big deal 
at the end of the day; I hear it all the time and 
I understand that it’s not. But when you really 
start to think about what the subtext of it means, 
it’s interesting. I see it every day. I’m a woman 
who works at a job that is mostly populated by 
men. Most of the film set is made up of men 
and I watch the way that the people relate to 
each other, I watch the way that they make 
comments about women on the set and I work 
with lovely people and I pick up on things that 
I don’t think are 100 percent awesome all the 
time. I think it’s important to really make sure 
that we’re reinforcing, especially from a young 
age, respect for women. When you think that 
one of the most powerful things that men can 
do is put us down, that’s obviously because 
we’re incredibly powerful if we’re built up. It’s 
something we need to know and women need 
to own. If you’re going to get called a bitch for 
standing up for yourself, for being educated, 
for having opinions and for using your voice, 
then fine, let them call you a bitch. If a man 
was doing any of those things he would be 
complimented and they’d say, ‘Oh you know, 
he’s really got balls, he’s really strong, he’s 
really assertive.’ But a woman who’s assertive 
immediately gets sort of categorized as difficult. 

I don’t agree, I say go ahead, be loud, make 
See Sophia Bush Pg. 9 
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Sophia Bush 

Continued from Page 8 
them listen to you. 

DANIELLE OLSEN: Your character on One Tree Hill, fashion designer 
Brooke Davis started a campaign called ‘Zero Is Not A Size.’ Do you 
believe fashion such as this can have a positive impact on the world? 

SOPHIA BUSH: I do, and part of what I really appreciated about that, 
and part of the reason I still appreciate the message behind ‘zero is not 
a size,’ is that it doesn’t make any sense. There’s no universal size chart. 
I own clothes that are a range of sizes. It’s like “Well, okay, this company 
has these sizes, that company has those sizes. Oh for this designer I 
can wear a sample but for that one I could never fit into a sample.” It’s 
like, “Well my body is not changing every time I put on a different dress, 
for sure. It’s the way that they are cut.” So what does it even mean? 
What does it mean to be a size zero? What does it mean to be a size 
four, a size ten? It doesn’t mean anything. Again, I don’t believe that 
beauty fits into one box and I don’t think that it matters. I think that if 
you’re healthy, if you take care of yourself and enjoy your life, that the 
number on the tag in your sweater should not be what defines you. 

DANIELLE OLSEN: On your blog you often talk about products that help 
to make a difference. What is your favorite that you’ve talked about that 
you think everyone should be using? 

SOPHIA BUSH: I think it’s incredibly important to look at the little things 
in your home. People don’t consider that the same water that goes 
down the sink when you do the dishes is the water that you filter, that 
then comes out of your faucet, that you’re drinking. So think about it, 
what kind of detergent you use and what kind of dish soap are you 
using? What kind of chemicals are you pouring down the drain that 
then have to be filtered in order for you to drink that water? How well 
are they really filtered? It’s an important thing to look at. So for me, 


it’s really about using eco-friendly, clean products in my house that 
don’t make me nervous going down the drain. Again, really eliminating 
bottled water waste. I mean god, the amount of plastic they use that’s 
totally unnecessary. Bottled water is not as regulated as tap water. So 
in thinking about all the things that could be in your tap, those are all the 
things that can be in your bottled water and they say it’s from an exotic 
locale when it isn’t. Why are you paying all this money? Why are you 
wasting all this plastic? It is part of the reason I blogged about the Water 
Bobble. I love the idea of that so very much. So often people say, ‘Oh 
well you know I’m using my Brita at home and yes of course I’ll drink tap 
water but if I have to go somewhere and use a water fountain, I don’t 
know if that’s filtered. I'll just go buy a bottle of water.’ Well, take your 
filter with you. Take your filter, take your bottle and never use a plastic 
bottle again. 

DANIELLE OLSEN: Do you feel a duty to use your celebrity to spread 
word about important issues? 

SOPHIA BUSH: A duty? No. No, I mean, I think there are plenty of 
people who don’t care to use their platforms. For me, it’s just a no 
brainer. It’s something I’ve always cared about, something that mattered 
to me and for a long time I didn’t want to open up that box. You really 
don’t know what’s going to come out at you; it is a bit of a Pandora’s 
box, this whole world of social media and personal exposure. Particularly 
when you do what I do, which is go to work and you play someone else 
everyday. I wonder if I’m finally starting to put too much of myself out 
there will people be able to believe the character that I play? I really 
believe that we can change things. I really believe that all our little voices 
can build up into something enormous and powerful and I just figure, 
“You know, screw it.” I have to do this. It’s in my heart and it’s what 
matters to me more than my career. It is what matters to me more than 
anything. 


FEED ME SEYMOUR, 

FEED ME ALL NIGHT LONG! 

Jeni Jenkins, Staff Writer 

The title of this column is taken from the 1986 film “Little Shop of Horrors,” where a plant keeper must meet 
the demands of a ravenous plant that feeds on humans. Instead of plants that feed on people, this column is 
for people who feed on plants!! 


WALNUT BROCCOLI STIR-FRY 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

1 cup walnuts 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

3 cups broccoli florets 
1 cup carrots 

3 packages ramen noodles 
1/2 cup sweet chili sauce 

1 cup of veggie broth 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 

1 20oz can pineapple chunks in pineapple 
juice un-drained 

2 teaspoons ground ginger 



Buying or selling 


The Painter Team 



•Saute garlic and walnuts in oil over medium high heat, about 2 minutes 
•Add the broccoli and carrots 

•Cook on medium heat until tender, about 4-5 minutes 

•In a bowl mix together the veggie broth, chili sauce, soy sauce and ginger 

•Add mixture and pineapple chunks with juice to veggies and bring to a boil. 

•Break ramen noodles in half and mix into the veggies. 

•Cook on medium heat about 4 minutes or until noodles are tender. - # • • • • • 

^####### 

•Voila, FEED! * • •'•*•*•*•*•*•*•*•*•*•* 


For all your real estate needs, call: 

Michael D. Painter, e-Pro, reos, sfr 513.348.7999 
Candace Kadivnik Painter, crs.abr 513.266.1025 

Painting the town sold ... 

& 



2010 Taste Of Cincinnati Winner 
Best of Taste Entree 
™ “Chicago Gyro’s” Greek Pizza ~ 


Come visit us in Clifton! 

Award Winning Food! 

Great Beer Selection! 

Karaoke • Live Music 
Catch All The UC Action! 

New Patio • Free Parking 

205 W. McMillan Street • Cincinnati, OH 45219 • 513.241.MACS 
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Now I Give to Thee! 

ELISA HILL 

Contributing Writer and Streetvibes Distributor 


Where Do Your Children Eat? 

buddy gray 


Damn, I have a space in my throat that just won’t let me scream. 

I try to weep to keep myself from going fucking insane. 

Most times I don’t even know what is going on in everybody else’s life. 

Yet and still, I am always treated as the outcast, now pass the pipe. 

I’ve tried to give of myself in and unselfish way. 

Only to be torn down and treated like less than a damn slave. 

It makes you lose your self esteem. 

That anything that you could be in this life, is nothing in there site. 

I have tried hoping that there is one damn person who feels me worthy to be alive. 

Only to look the fuck around and see that there is no one sitting by my side. 

Cry tears, for what? 

They only make it worse, now I feel that I am forever cursed. 

I feel like I have no love, no life, no hope and no real plight. 

God please save me! 

What am I doing here just filling in for empty space. 

Even he regrets my presence because; I just seem to get in his way. 

How can this be when I am especially made? 

I am a blessing that you my God gave to this life! 

I am a bright star burning throughout the verses. 

I flow demolishing misconceptions and misunderstood purposes. 

Lord, I do have a great will to live and I know what it takes to survive. 

I won’t let them to continue to do this to me. 

I will believe in myself and know that soon, you my father, will provide. 

Then like a surprise snow ball to the side of my face. 

I hear my God say, “now I give to thee!” 

The Prediction 

WILLA DENISE JONES 

Contributing Writer and Streetvibes Distributor 

What would you do if you could predict your every tomorrow? 

Remembering that tomorrow never comes it’s always today, now that can bring some sorrow 
Thinking of the changes that the people of the world are being subjected too 
Remembering the day of the past is what I’ll always cherish for thinking today can be awe so 
cruel 

Today there is a complete new set of words we as a people must learn 

Words like: Shut em down, unemployment rising, evictions and homelessness, now I’m 

concerned 

So do you believe that we could make a change in this world If we could predict our future? 

Believe me being a democrat, a republican or a socialist we all come up a loser 

Believe that this is God’s world; somehow, the world seems to have forgotten 

Believe if we as mankind don’t come back to God we’ll all be lost, burned up and then turn rotten 

To be able to predict tomorrow or for me to be a psychic honestly is not my choice 

Now predict the readings of the bible about God’s return I believe it’s time for the politicians to 

heed to God’s voice!!! 


Excellent work crew today 
Spring Street 
Republic Street 
13 th Street 
Peete Street. 

I brought in 2 children, boy 13, girl 10 
who helped on work crew... 
boy cut his foot, so we carried him 
“home” to DIC to patch up minor cut. 

We invited them to eat lunch. 

They ate coffee with one inch of sugar in cup 
and 4 creams... 

He said it helps them “keep going” 
because they don’t eat every day 
at their house. 

The girl’s (his cousin) family had 
doubled up with his family 
8-10 people in two rooms. 

He said he’s used to it. He gave 
up his bead for his Aunt and her kids. 

He was not nasty, angry or bitter. 

The girl (age 10) said her family had 
moved away from Millvale because 
of drug dealers and shootings she had seen. 

The boy (age 13) said he could make it, 
he had learned how to go often 
3 days without food. 

She asked me “where my children eat.” 

He and she were not bitter about 
sharing their little with too many others. 

What kind of Country do we live in? 

We just lost 79 American soldiers lives 

to conduct an aerial bombing of a small, under developed 

country - killing 500,000 to 750,000 people, 

many as retreating soldiers 

and making several million people homeless 

and starving, dying of polluted water, disease. 

What kind of Country spends 

$200 B to annihilate another 

tiny nation of people, men, women and children 

while one of its own children, 

going hungry regularly for 2 or 3 days 

asks a homeless shelter worker 

the fundamental, simple, honest question: 

March 30, 1991--Written 20 years ago, yet the problem is not 
better, it is worse. More children without homes and more money 
spent on war. We steal life all around us. 



Tve beer) waiting on 

I can ^et deny they're ^ettityg hi^h, higher than my incorm 
my income's breadcrumbs, Tve been trying to survive. 


The ^low that the sun ^ives, rujht around sunset,., 
helps me realise, this is just a journey. 

Prop your worries, you are ^onna turn out fine. 

Tve ^ot my hands in my pockets, kickin these rocks, 
its kind* hard to watch this life 30 by. I'm buyin in the skeptics, 
skeptics mess with, the confidence in my eyes. 


I'm seeing all the angles, starts to <jet tangled. I start to compromise, 
my life and the purpose.,.Is it all worth it? 

Am l^onnaforn out fineTOh, you'll turn out fine. Fin^ oh, you'll turn out 
fine. 

i know it's hard, know it's hard, to remember sometimes, 
but you ^otta keep your head up-' 


Andy Grarnmer, 'Keep Your Head tip' 


Compliments of 


Judge Mark Painter 

United Nations Appeals Tribunal 2009- 
Ohio Court of Appeals 1995-2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court 1982- 

Judging strictly on merit 
for 30 years 

www.judgepalnter.org 

Paid for by the Judge Painter Cte., Paul Gaffney, CPA, Treas., 5086 Wooster Road • Cincinnati, OH 45226 
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Continued From Page 1 

Questions Matter 

MOLLY BRAZIER 

Anthropology 


T his semester has been emotionally chal¬ 
lenging, academically lax, and intellectually 
expansive. I learned how to barter over fish 
and asparagus at Findlay market. I have practiced 
the art of declining cat calls, navigating one-ways, 
saying no to cocaine, and I like to think I have done 
my part in helping out a small non-profit. 

I have been given the time to grapple with some 



Back to Front: Nathan DeVore; Molly Brazier; Jose 
Gutierrez. Natalie Otrembiak, Student Photographer 


big issues that-while generally aware of-l have 
never been able to tackle face-to-face. I have 
single handedly witnessed the complexities and 
emotions of what people call “gentrification.” I have 
re-evaluated my own career path as my under¬ 
standing of American economics has expanded 
and I have processed and reprocessed my ability 
to cope with the realities of the world while negoti¬ 
ating my own place within it. 

What has really gone on here has been a 
process of growth. It came, I think, in different 
moments of inspiration, of depression, of hope¬ 
lessness, of stubbornness, and reflection. Never 
before have I helped a homeless woman—drunk 
and laying in her own pee—off of the sidewalk and 
given her something to eat and rush off to class 
in the hope that she would recover. Never before 
have I felt threatened by the presence of a group 
of men walking behind me, their taunts growing 
louder and more vulgar as I clenched a key be¬ 
tween my knuckles and sped up. Never before has 
my whiteness or class been called out on a daily 
basis, marking me as an outsider, as a minority, or 
as a threat to a community feeling the pressure of 
change. 

There were times this semester I felt over¬ 
whelmed with a growing sense of emotional over¬ 
load followed by a personal distancing of myself 
from the need I was consistently exposed to. Com¬ 
ing home from the Contact Center, which has no 
money and yet continues to fight against poverty, 
only to go to class and learn about the injustices 
our world faces and then walk home through a 
neighborhood filled with need was at times difficult. 
There were days when I spent all my intern time 
interviewing people who were in desperate need of 
healthcare or could not afford to take care of their 
families. Then, when finally having the spare time 
to grapple with these issues, I was so overwhelmed 
with emotion I felt like all I wanted to do was take 


myself away from it. 

How do you tell a generation of children suf¬ 
fering from poor school systems, who have never 
been told they have the ability to go to college, 
that education is the key to their success? How do 
you reach out to the political powers of our State 
from the office of a place that cannot afford to buy 
computer paper? Is gentrification really the only 
solution to a community crippled by high poverty? 
Who defines when a community is of mixed-in¬ 
come? Will mixed-income, in and of itself, save the 
poor from their poorness? In a world where capital 
is king, should we be fighting gentrification or the 
deeper systematic injustices that have worked to 
fuel it? Where does one begin, and in what capac¬ 
ity, to take a stand? 

I do not have all of the answers to these questions. 
But by living here and experiencing life here, I have 
expanded my understanding of just how the solu¬ 
tions to these problems may be procured. Sitting 
at the fundraising dinner for the Coalition for the 
Homeless, surrounded by the faces of people I 
have worked with throughout the neighborhood, I 
saw in a moment what change looks like. Here in 
a room filled with long-time community activists, 
grant writers, sponsors, donors, college students, 
and a myriad of others in between, I was in the 
midst of community development. Through these 
people, words become actions. Ideas become 
movement. Energy becomes change. 

I am very thankful for my time here. I will for¬ 
ever remain connected in an attempt to live beyond 
my own individual existence. I will continue to tell 
others the important lessons that I have learned 
here. And wherever my career path leads, I will 
maintain awareness and a connectedness to those 
less fortunate so that I may forever be humbled by 
the bigness of the world. The people I have met 
have been truly inspiring, challenging, and moving. 


Why? 

KAT ROOSEN 

Architecture 

I came to Over-the-Rhine 
with culturally experienced 
eyes, but a very rudimentary 
understanding of the social, 
economic and political forces 
that act on urban society. I have 
travelled to many countries around 
the world, have seen all types of 
poverty and excessive wealth, 
and political, economic and social 
systems. Being from Detroit, I 
know how destitute some inner 
cities have become. Because of 
these factors I cannot honestly 
say that I was really shocked 
by anything I encountered on 
the streets of Over-The-Rhine. 
What really got me this semester, 
though, was learning about why 
things are the way they are and 
how the community has come 
together to combat those forces. 

Over the course of the semester, 
I learned more than I have ever 
learned about the creation of 
the ghetto, welfare, poverty, the 
interconnectivity of race and class, 
gentrification, mixed-income 
housing and lastly, community. 

I was baffled by how much had 
been going on in these realms of 
which I had simply never heard, to 
which I had never been exposed. 

I find this incredibly disturbing 
because I have come to realize 
how invaluable this knowledge is, 
how important it is to understand 
the urban core, especially if you 
want to work or live there, which is 
what I want to do 
I hope to eventually return to 
Detroit and work in the inner- 
city. The semester has become 
irreplaceable in that it has taught 


me many of the skills I will 
eventually need when I return to 
my hometown. It has taught me 
the importance of true community, 
meaning the value of loving your 
neighbors and allowing community 
to flourish within and out of its own 
self. It is as if trying too hard to 
create a community ruins it and 
tends to end in the exclusion of 
certain people, something I have 
witnessed here in Over-The-Rhine. 

I hope to never forget this and use 
this knowledge to foster community 
in my own life. The interview I 
had with Al Rohs taught me how 
valuable it is to connect with 
people. He has become such an 
influential figure in Over-The-Rhine 
for the simple fact that he listens 
and helps everyone. 

As I leave this place, I hope 
to never forget the things I have 
learned here. I plan on returning 
from time to time, so that I may 
witness how Over-the-Rhine 
continues to grow and change and 
how true community continues to 
thrive in the streets of Over-the- 
Rhine. In every way imaginable, 
including random encounters, new 
friendships, and an abundance 
of information, this semester has 
made me confident in my ability to 
create change. 

I am now overloaded with 
information about the city, which 
has forced me to create my own 
opinions about the information 
we have discussed. I am now 
confident and capable of having 
an intellectual conversation 
with others about urban society 
and providing support for my 
arguments when challenged. My 
understanding of the world has 
grown substantially and I credit this 
Residency Program with pushing 
me to the edge of my beliefs. 

See Refactions Pg. 13 
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william Shakespeare's 

THE TWO 
GENTLEMEN 
OF VERONA 

I LEAVE MYSELF, MY FRIENDS, 
AND ALL, FOR LOVE.” 


COM PAN 

719 Race Street | Cincinnati, OH 45202 

May 6 to 29 , 2011 

Go Online or Call for Tickets 

www. cincyshakes. com 

513.381.BARD (2273) 
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Momentum grows in call for hemp to be 
legalized in South Africa 



Hemp Now spokesperson, Tony Budden, dressed in a hemp material shirt, against a “hempcrete” wall 
holding hemp hurds (housing insulation). The Big Issue South Africa/Pippa Ehrlich 


An increasing number of South 
Africans are throwing their weight 
behind a call for hemp to be 
made legal in the country, which 
supporters say will help create 
jobs and provide housing for South 
Africa’s poor. 

TOM RICHELL 
The Big Issue (South Africa) 
www. streetnewsservice. org 

S upport for an online petition entitled “Hemp 
Now”, calling for the immediate legalization 
of industrial hemp, has snowballed with more 
than 300 signatories and more signing on by the day. 

The Hemp Now campaign wants hemp - a type of 
cannabis plant that does not have the intoxicating 
THC compound found in cannabis that is smoked or 
ingested to “get high” - to be legalized for its 50,000 
recorded uses, including clothing, eco-friendly build¬ 
ing materials and paper. Hemp seed and oil is also 
rich in vitamins and the Omega 3 and 6 essential 
fatty acids, leading advocates to label it a “super food”. 

Tony Budden, spokesperson for Hemp Now and a 
partner in Hemporium, which imports hemp for use in 
South Africa, said: “As a company that has been manufacturing and 
selling hemp products for 15 years, Hemporium is tired of having to 
import our raw material and supporting the industry in other countries, 
when we can see how it has the potential to provide jobs, houses 
and nutrition 
- three very 
necessary and 
under-supplied 
components 
of our society. 

Hemp can do 
this in a way 

that benefits the environment too, and we feel South Africa has the po¬ 
tential to become a world leader in the ethical and environmental hemp 
industry.” 

The Hemp Now petition calls for hemp to be legalized immediately 


across South Africa to join the 28 countries worldwide that have already 
legalized the growth of the plant for industrial purposes. 

The campaign also emphasizes that it wants to put an end to “botani¬ 
cal racism”, arguing that hemp is unfairly viewed as a drug whereas it 
has no intoxicating effects and its legalization would 
help to create a more sustainable economy and a 
green future for South Africa. 

The clout the petition will have is still unknown, but 
Budden is hoping for long-term positive results: “The 
petition is part of a larger movement that is currently 
building a lot of momentum with regards to hemp in 
South Africa. It is effective in giving a voice to sup¬ 
porters of hemp who often feel frustrated by the stag¬ 
nation of hemp research and don’t have a way of communicating their 
opinions regarding this valuable resource.” 

For more information, visit: www.hempnow.co.za 


“Hemporium is tired of having to import our 
raw material and supporting the industry in 
other countries, when we can see how it has the 
potential to provide jobs, houses and nutrition” 


Reflections Continued from pages 1 and 11 

Becoming Myself 

ASHLEY KINCAID 
Architecture 


I am not the person I was when I swung open the gate at 1324 Race 
St. in August. That girl was quiet, scared, and certain she knew what 
she wasn’t. I could never let anyone see this. I was eternally fearful 
of saying, doing, or believing the wrong things. I never wanted to offend 
or make anyone feel uncomfortable. But something happened. I was 
uncomfortable. My domes of Oakwood and Oxford had been lifted, but 
it felt as if they had been violently ripped away from me. 

I smiled on the sidewalk and floated through classes with an air of in¬ 
tention and belonging, but once I was safely alone, I was broken. I was 
not experiencing what I was supposed to. On the surface, everyone 
else assimilated into this community flawlessly. They felt comfortable. 
They loved this place and wanted to stay. I couldn’t let anyone see that 
I felt differently. 

Then, in a moment of weakness I had a realization: I am not anyone 
but myself. It was silly to think I was meant to experience this semester 
the same way as others. In that moment, everything changed. 

I let myself experience and mourn the pain around me, the homeless¬ 
ness, the hopelessness, the hurt. This place they call Over-the-Rhine 
is more than beautiful architecture; it is more than politics and policy. 
This place is community; it is people and children, lives and mistakes. 
There are people who are fighting through everyday, and then there are 
those that have given in and given up. 

I have to admit, sometimes it was very hard to walk into studio and 
feel that I was making a difference. The only things evident and tangi¬ 
ble were the calluses, scabs, and aches. In a very selfish way, I wanted 
people to know what I was doing and why I was doing it. Every time I 


was asked what I was doing down in Over-the-Rhine, my answer was 
automatic and technical: living down here, architecture credit, construc¬ 
tion, service-learning. These things were not what I was experiencing 
or feeling, but they were the easiest to verbalize. 

What was I doing in Over-the-Rhine? I was breaking out of my com¬ 
fort zone, slowly and painfully. I was helping, with every swing of the 
hammer and every piece of flooring. In the end, I was a small part of 
something beautiful. Not just the obvious, visual beauty of the space at 
1300 Vine. But the beauty of the effect that this Program had in its short 
run. As students we were stretched. We were challenged, we were 
taught, we were changed. 

I will never forget Over-the-Rhine. I will never forget the faces and 
stories that I passed in my paint-covered yoga pants everyday. I will 
never forget the professors that showed their raw passion for the untold 
tragedies of this place. I will never forget the family that we formed, with 
our inside jokes that make no sense and our ability to say a thousand 
words with a glance. 

When I started this semester, I was always open to listening to others 
beliefs and problems, but I don’t think I ever let them affect me. I was 
set in my ways.If I had to choose one word to describe my semester it 
would be: affected. I am affected to my very core and I hope that even 
the smallest piece of this community is affected because of my pres¬ 
ence. 

See Reflections Page 13 
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Reflections Continued from Page 12 

New Lands 

NATALIE OTREMBIAK 
Architecture Student 

I grew up in Northern Kentucky hearing about 
Over-the-Rhine and the “horrific” things 
that happen there and the “dangerous 
people” that live there. People are described 
as poor, black, homeless, drug addicts, and 
dealers. From the newspapers, media, and 
adults around me, Over-the-Rhine seemed to 
be a far-away evil place that should never be 
encountered. 

I was intrigued to find that Miami University 
had a Program that assisted this local commu¬ 
nity with the skills and time of their students. I 
wanted to partake in this engagement. I was 
curious about this place and its people just 
across the river from me but has always felt 
like a distant land. I wanted to use my time 
and energy to assist an underprivileged com¬ 
munity all the while learning something in my 
field of interest. And I did learn, especially from 
my interaction with the community. 

Here in Over-the-Rhine, I have learned 
that people are powerful through their voices, 
ideas, and community. What drives change in 
our world is determined by ideas. The com¬ 
munication of ideas is powerful. The ability 
to listen and be open to understanding when 
someone speaks are crucial. Through the 
Over-the-Rhine Program I have encountered 
several challenges in communication. 

For example, I was part of a community- 
based team, sponsored by the Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless, to draft a “People’s 
Platform for Equality and Justice.” We were 
trying to communicate issues relevant to the 
neighborhood to get people involved with 
the Coalition and to advance a movement of 
people. These issues are very complex, and 
we had to put the message across in a few im¬ 
ages and words. It was fascinating to see how 
something seemingly so simple could be so 
complicated. Simple editing went for weeks. 

I experienced a vast variety of people and 
their opinions. These experiences are what I 
value from Over-the-Rhine. These people are 
not evil deviants that must be expunged. They 
are trying to gain a voice, people that want to 
be listened to and understood. They are trying 
to change the stereotypes placed on the area 
and its people. 

Over-the Rhine is a place that is friendly in 
its own culture. When I walk down the streets 
people ask me how I am doing, and say “God 
bless you.” People here are always interacting 
with one another—walking side by side on the 
streets, having public places nearby to go to, 
and sitting out on the front stoops socializing. 
The community is very close spatially and in its 
relationships and experiences. This is an en¬ 
vironment different from the secluded suburbs 
where people are either at work or cooped up 
in their homes. Over-the-Rhine welcomed me 
and I’ve learned so much from the genuine 
human interaction and the experiences with 
communication. 


It Takes Time 

GONZALO MARTINEZ 
Architecture Student 



Left to Right: Natalie Otrembiak; Danielle Musselman. Ellen Crawford. 


I specifically chose to take part in the Over- 
the-Rhine Residency Program because 
I wanted to broaden my perspective on 
life and shatter preconceptions I have had 
about inner-city life. The Program presented a 
unique opportunity to step out of my comfort 
zone and immerse myself in a foreign world. 

At the time I had only a fuzzy idea of what the 
Program was about, and honestly, I came to 
Over-the-Rhine not knowing what to expect. 
Having spent most of my life growing up in 
middle-class suburbia outside of Washington 
D.C., my perception of impoverished inner-city 
neighborhoods was vague at best. Bearing this 
in mind, I decided I would move in to Over-the- 


Rhine and try to 
be as objective 
as possible. 

Over-the- 
Rhine fostered 
an incredible 
transformative 
process in me. I 
didn’t realize it at 
the moment, but 
now it is plain 
to see that I am 
not the same 
person I was at 
the beginning 
of the semester. 

My perspectives 
have changed. 

During this 
semester, more 
than any other 
of my college 
career, I was 
able to learn 
as much, if not 
more outside of 
class as I did dur¬ 
ing class time. My 

alternative education took the form of talking to 
neighborhood residents, engaging the com¬ 
munity through volunteer service, as well as by 
living with a vibrant group of peers who shared 
a variety of diverse experiences with me. 

At the start of the semester, I was foolish to 
think that the service work we were doing was 
going to make changes manifest themselves 
immediately in the neighborhood. Through 
the course of this semester I learned that real 
change takes time—more than a semester at 
least. Yet, in that process of learning, it be¬ 
came easy to feel defeated. I started to think 
that our presence in the neighborhood was not 
producing positive results, especially when pit¬ 
ted against the physical transformation occur¬ 
ring all around us. The renovation of Washing¬ 
ton Park became symbolic of our frustrations. 
How could we ever alter the direction of prog¬ 
ress? Although it was difficult to see at times, I 
am now certain the work we did this semester 
has undoubtedly made a difference. No matter 
how small our contribution was in the grand 
scheme of things, what’s important is that we 
made a positive impact on the community 
that exists in Over-the-Rhine. The beauty of 
it is that in trying to make that change in the 
community, the community changed us for the 
better. 

Whether it was discussing plans for Peaslee 
Neighborhood Center with our clients, Jenn 
and Kathy, helping neighborhood children with 
their art projects at the Children’s Creative 
Corner, sitting down at Canticle Cafe and hav¬ 
ing a chat with the patrons, cleaning up aban¬ 
doned houses with the OTRCH work crew on 
the weekends, exploring Cincinnati with my 
peers, reflecting and sharing our experiences 
in Bonnie’s journaling sessions, or just the 
camaraderie present at our Sunday Potlucks, 
the richness of such diverse experiences 
combined with the multidisciplinary education 
offered by the Residency Program made this 
semester such a transformative experience for 
me. In learning more about what was going 
around us, we learned more about ourselves. 
And that became a valuable asset to helping 
us become better citizens. Citizens who are 
aware of the injustices at play in our capital¬ 
ist society. Citizens who are not afraid to step 
out of their comfort zone and become active 
participants in their community. Citizens who 
refuse to subscribe to the same old stereo¬ 
types that group the poor, the blacks, and 
the homeless into homogenous categories of 
deviant minorities. I could go on, but the point 
is this has been an eye-opening experience. 


Now that we see the world more clearly, we 
can help others clear their eyes as well. 

I never thought I would find myself interact¬ 
ing with homeless folks or ex-felons. Now, 
however, whatever barriers might have pre¬ 
vented me from interacting with them are 
gone, for I have learned that they are no differ¬ 
ent than me; they have simply grown up under 
different circumstances. No one is inherently 
inferior, flawed, or evil. We are all just people 
living out our lives as best as we can, given 
what we have. It can be incredibly depressing 
to hear the stories of some of the residents of 
Over-the-Rhine. They have dealt with situa¬ 
tions I cannot even begin to relate to. Couple 
that with our classes, where we studied the 
structural problems that have led to such dire 
situations for some people while others prof¬ 
ited from their misery and all of the sudden I 
began to feel negative. I was not sure if I felt 
guilt, anger, anguish, or a combination of all 
three. How come I have such a privileged life 
when others have nothing? Why the heck do 
we have such extensive abject poverty in the 
richest nation of the world? These questions 
infuriated me. However, negativity never leads 
to good things and I learned that maintaining 
a positive attitude throughout my experience 
was not only the best way to cope with the 
depressing reality of some people’s lives but 
also a vehicle for ideas on how to change the 
status quo 

Ultimately, I couldn’t have picked a better 
way to end my undergraduate career. The 
multitude of diverse experiences that I was 
able to get out of this Program far outweigh 
anything I could have learned in Oxford. I 
came to Over-the-Rhine seeking immersion 
and to broaden my perspective and it did not 
disappoint. Preconceptions have been shat¬ 
tered while awareness has gone way up. Yet, 
now I realize that this is only the beginning of 
a new stage in my life where doors have been 
opened and barriers cleared away. Wherever 
life takes me from here, I know that I will have 
the wisdom gained from this semester in the 
Over-the-Rhine Residency Program guiding 
the decisions that I take. 

These students also took part in commu¬ 
nity engagement this past fall: 

Nathan DeVore, Anthropology 

Kayla Evans, Art Education 
Jose Gutierrez, Architecture 
JoePaul Luikart, Architecture 
Danielle Musselman, Architecture 
Robert Weyreter, Business 
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Summer Internship Program 

The Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless (GCCH) is currently accepting applications for 5 part-time 
unpaid summer interns. Each intern will create an individual work plan and be assigned a specific project or 
provide general support for a particular program during the specified time period. 


ABOUT: 

GCCH located in Over-the-Rhine is a non-profit social action agency 
established in 1984 with the solitary mission of eradicating homelessness. 
GCCH works towards this mission by coordinating services, educating the 
public, grassroots organizing and advocacy and publishing and distributing 
the Streetvibes newspaper. Homeless and formerly homeless individuals are 
incorporated into all programs and initiatives at GCCH. 

PROGRAM DATES: 

Summer internships range from a 2-3 month commitment which is negotiated 
on an individual level and flexible between May and September (dependent on 
university summer term). 

TIME COMMITMENT: 

Flexible hours, approx. 15-20 hours per week; must be able to attend weekly 
staff meetings. Summer interns typically attend school and/or work part-time 
jobs as long as they do not interfere with the internship commitment. 

INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE: 

Development Intern- reports directly to the Director of Development and 
Operations 

Education & Outreach Intern- reports directly to the Director of Education & 
Outreach 

Statistics Intern- reports directly to the Director of Education & Outreach 
Information Technology Intern- reports directly to the Executive Director 
Journalism, Media & Public Relations Intern- reports directly to the Editor of 
Streetvibes 

GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS: 

Hard working and have the ability to work independently with limited 
supervision. 

Creative and willing to bring fresh ideas to the table and a positive attitude. 
Have a minimum of one year of undergraduate work completed 
Must be able to use a computer 

Good written and oral communication skills and diligence about checking work 

for spelling and grammar mistakes 

Familiarity with Microsoft Office including Excel and Word 

Interest in learning about local area nonprofit agencies 

A commitment to serving those in poverty 

Comfortable working with and speaking to homeless individuals 

Good interpersonal skills and an ability to communicate with a wide range of 

individuals 

Dependable 

TO APPLY: 

If interested please send a cover letter and resume with desired internship 
title (e.g. Development Intern) in the subject line to HYPERLINK “mailto:gcch. 
intern@gmail.com” gcch.intern@gmail.com. Interviews will be held in early 
May. Direct any questions to the email listed above. 


development), sociology, social justice, social work, program coordination & 
development, service learning and working with youth. Intern will assist and 
report to the Director of Education and Outreach. 

Key tasks: 

Main project: develop a plan for the implementation of the 2011 City-Wide 
Shantytown program during Homeless Awareness Month. 

Assist with improvements to the educational and service outreach plan 

Research and update list of schools and social service agencies throughout 

the Greater Cincinnati and Northern Kentucky area 

Assist with the facilitation of educational and service learning activities as 

needed 

Assist as a receptionist as needed 
Other tasks TBD. 

Statistics Intern: 

Intern currently studying or interested in: research, statistical analysis, math, 
social science research, computer science, engineering or related field. Intern 
will assist and report to the Director of Education and Outreach. 

Key tasks: 

Main project: Work independently to assess GCCH’s programs; compile, 
review and analyze data; develop a plan for tracking data and analyzing 
outcomes; track and analyze outcomes for a specified time period and create a 
final report. 

Gather, collect, record, track and verify data and information. 

Uses software to compile and generate reports, statistics, timelines, tables, 
graphs, correspondence and presentations. 

Assist with the development of a database for tracking and analyzing program 
data. 

Assist with compiling updated statistical data related to homelessness and 
poverty with a focus on Ohio and links to national statistics. 

Other tasks TBD. 

Information Technology Intern: 

Intern currently studying or interested in: information technology, networking, 
managing software and hardware, computer science or related field. Intern will 
assist and report to the Executive Director. 

Key tasks: 

Main project: Work independently to assess GCCH’s stock of computers, 
swipe old computers of data and recycle; assess and update computer 
software on computers in use; determine networking capabilities and develop 
and implement a plan to put all computer data on a server. 

Other duties related to computer management including: assessing security 
risks and updating anti-virus software. 

Assist with the development of a database for tracking and analyzing program 
data. 

Assist with the launch of GCCH’s new website. 

Other tasks TBD. 

Journalism, Media & Public Relations Intern: 


INTERNSHIP DESCRIPTIONS: 

Development Intern: 

Intern currently studying or interested in: Non-profit business development, 
administration, fundraising, marketing, individual giving, grant writing and 
pursuing donors. Intern will assist and report to the Director of Development 
and Operations. 

Key tasks: 

Maintain and improve development plan 
Coordinate and acquire In-kind donations 
Research and apply for grants 
Lead an individual giving campaign 

Work on Summer fundraiser as well as prepare for Winter Annual Dinner 

Communicate with donors via phone and letters 

Attend development committee meetings 

Streamline fundraising database 

Other tasks TBD. 

Education & Outreach Intern: 

Intern currently studying or interested in: education (teaching and curriculum 


Intern currently studying or interested in: Journalism, public relations, social 
networking, advertising, marketing or related field. Intern will assist and report 
to the Editor of Streetvibes. 


Key tasks: 

Main project: Work independently to upload articles and pictures from old 
Streetvibes editions to the Streetvibes online blog as well as GCCH’s website. 
Develop a viable newspaper recycling plan. 

Build up readership and support of Streetvibes and GCCH’s via social 
networking sites. 


Assist with reporting, photojournalism, production, copy editing and advertising 
as needed. 

?“ Greater 
Cincinnati 
Coalition For 
The Homeless 
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Shelter: Women and Children 

Central Access Point 381-SAFE 

Cincinnati Union Bethel 768-6907 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Bethany House 557-2873 

1841 FairmountAve, Cinti, Ohio 45214 
Grace Place Catholic Worker House 681-2365 

6037 CaryAve, Cinti, Ohio 45224 
Salvation Army 762-5660 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 872-9259 

Shelter: Men 

City Gospel Mission 241-5525 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Justice Watch 241-0490 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 

1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 661 -4620 

Shelter: Both 

Anthony House (Youth) 961-4080 

2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 
Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 761-1480 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 

Drop Inn Center 721-0643 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Interfaith Hospitality Network 
Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 

3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 

Housing: 

CMHA 

Excel Development 
OTR Community Housing 

114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Tender Mercies 721-8666 

27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Tom Geiger House 
Dana Transitional Bridge Services 
Volunteers of America 
Anna Louise Inn 

Food/Clothina 

Lord’s Pantry 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 
Our Daily Bread 621-6364 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


961-4555 

751-0643 

381-1954 

421-5211 


621-5300 

961-1983 


471-1100 

221-3350 


721-4580 

632-7149 

381-1171 


St. Francis Soup Kitchen 535-2719 

Churches Active in Northside 591-2246 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 

FreeStore/FoodBank 241-1064 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 271-5501 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226,45227,45208,45209 

St. Vincent de Paul 562-8841 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Treatment: Men 

Charlie’s 3/4 House 784-1853 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Prospect House 921-1613 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 961-2256 

Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 961-4663 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 


AA Hotline 351-0422 

CCAT 381-6672 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 
Joseph House (Veterans) 241-2965 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Hamilton County ADAS Board 946-4888 

Recovery Health Access Center 281 -7422 
Sober Living 681-0324 

Talbert House 641-4300 


Advocacy 


Crossroad Health Center 381-2247 

5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 357-4602 

Homeless Mobile Health Van 352-2902 

McMicken Dental Clinic 352-6363 

40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 558-8888 

Mercy Franciscan at St. John 981 -5800 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 458-6670 

PATH Outreach 977-4489 

Other Resources 


Center Independent Living Options 241-2600 
Emmanuel Community Center 241-2563 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Peaslee Neighborhood Center 621-5514 

214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 381-0111 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Goodwill industries 771-4800 

Healing Connections 751-0600 

Mary Magdalen House 721-4811 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
People Working Cooperatively 351 -7921 
The Caring Place 631-1114 

United Way 211 

Women Helping Women 977-5541 

Off The Streets 421-5211 


Hamilton/Middletown 


St. Raephaels 863-3184 

Salvation Army 863-1445 

Serenity House Day Center 422-8555 

Open Door Pantry 868-3276 


Catholic Social Action 421-3131 

Community Action Agency 569-1840 

Contact Center 381-4242 

1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Franciscan JPIC 721-4700 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 421-7803 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 579-8547 
Legal Aid Society 241-9400 

Ohio Justice & Policy Center 421-1108 

Faces Without Places 363-3300 

Stop AIDS 421-2437 

Health 

Center for Respite Care 621 -1868 

3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


Northern Kentucky 

Brighton Center 859-491-8303 

799 Ann St. Newport, KY 

ECHO/Hosea House 859-261 -5857 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 859-491-1027 

Homeward Bound Youth 859-581-1111 

Mathews House 859-261-8009 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 859-727-0926 
Parish Kitchen 859-581-7745 

Pike St. Clinic 859-291 -9321 

Transitions, Inc 859-491-4435 

Welcome House of NKY 859-431-8717 
205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 
Women’s Crisis Center 859-491-3335 
VA Domiciliary 859-559-5011 

VA Homeless 859-572-6226 


RIGHT To The City 

Continued from Pages 6 and 7 
four BIDs claiming harassment (Ailworth and 
Wan 2004). Similar complaints were levied at 
New York BIDs, a decade earlier, in the 1990s 
(Lambert 1995). In April 1995, the New York 
Times ran an article which included confes¬ 
sions of abusing homeless people by employ¬ 
ees of the New York BID, the Grand Central 
Partnership (Lambert 1995). 

The article began: 

“Bubba, Big Black, Kizer and Red are the 
street names of four men who have said they 
served on squads that beat up the homeless. 
They said that in recent years, while working 
for the Grand Central Partnership, they and 
others threatened, bullied and attacked home¬ 
less people to force them from doorways, 
bank vestibules, plazas and sidewalks all over 
Manhattan. “We beat people at Sixth and Wa- 
verly,” said Ernest Montgomery, a 6-foot 4-inch 
amateur boxer known as Bubba. “We beat 
people at Tudor City. We beat people at 51st 
and Third. We beat people at 86th and Third. 
We beat people at Herald Square and Gree¬ 


ley Square. We beat people at the Roosevelt 
Hotel.” 

The men, former outreach workers in a 
program intended to help the homeless, said 
they carried out the attacks at the behest of 
an administrator of the Grand Central Partner¬ 
ship.” In general, there is minimal recognition 
by BIDs that homeless people are part of the 
community and share a right to public space. 
To the contrary, homeless people are often 
viewed as part of the “community blight” and 
“broken windows” that must be removed by 
BIDs in order to reduce crime. BID websites 
regularly list homelessness under the drop¬ 
down menu for “Safety.” In reality, however, 
homeless people are just as likely to be victims 
of crime, and private security has little effect on 
more serious crimes such as armed robbery 
(Scott 2003; Hoyt 2005). Moreover, although 
some homeless people are transient, most 
have been a part of their community for a long 
time (Scott 2003). The use of BID private se¬ 
curity to remove homeless people from public 
space, however, is more than just about reduc¬ 
ing crime. It is, more importantly, about in¬ 
creasing shopping. The presence of homeless 
people is seen by many business leaders as 
an important deterrent to shopping and tourism 


in downtown urban areas (Noy Forthcoming). 
The prime function of BIDs is to encourage 
such activities. Thus, a fundamental conflict 
often exists between homeless people and 
BIDs. However, as mentioned above, BIDs 
vary greatly in terms of their formation and 
functions. It is theoretically possible to cre¬ 
ate a BID which does not displace homeless 
people, and even one that assists homeless 
people. Some BIDs do indeed include social 
service programs for homeless people within 
their operations. Understanding the range of 
forms that BIDs may possibly take is crucial for 
thinking strategically about how to address, re¬ 
form, collaborate with, or oppose BIDs as part 
of campaigns for the “Right to the City.” 

This excerpt has been taken from pages 2 
thru 14 of “Strategizing the Right to the City: 
Business Improvement Districts and Home¬ 
less People, ” a working paper published by the 
Western Regional Advocacy Project. WRAP 
is an organizing body in the western United 
States fighting to end homelessness. Please 
check out their website for the rest of this re¬ 
port, other publications, art for organizing, etc. 
www. wrap home, org 
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When the Greed for Oil Ignores Peak Oil 
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Leigh Waltz’s recent art is 
public “emergency” art 

“We can’t decide on our destination, we can only try 
to decide on our journey,” says Leigh Waltz; and Waltz’s 
journey took him into many directions and to many parts 
of the world. From a happy and art-filled childhood in 
Dayton, OH, he went as a high school exchange student 
to Malaysia, lived in Europe studying languages and 
linguistics, enrolled in the Navy and served during Desert 
Storm, the Bosnian Theatre and Operation Iraqi Freedom, 
studied movie and fine arts, taught photography, drawing 
and sculpture. 

As a result, Waltz travelled to 34 countries and 
developed a universal sensibility and culture. He speaks 
5 languages, holds a BA degree in cinema studies from 
Columbia College, Hollywood, CA, an MFA degree in 
printmaking from the University of Cincinnati, and is 
Adjunct Professor of art at Sinclair Community College, 
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Cerebral and 
detached until then, 
Waltz’s art became 
more personal and 
engaged, reflecting his 
experiences, what he 
had witnessed. After 
returning from Iraq, 
he had a solo show, 
Taking Exception, at 
the Dayton Convention 
Center, exposing raw 
his feelings, the brutal 
reality he had lived, his 
critical thoughts as a 
result. It included large- 
scale white and black 
mixed media prints 
with images of a cruise 
missile next to 


Dayton, OH. He is a prolific artist who works across 
photography, video, printmaking, sculpture, performance 
and installation. 

Waltz’s awareness of violence, prejudice and intoler¬ 
ance came first at age 11 when he saw a 200-year-old 
copy of Dr. Southwell’s New Book of Martyrs; it contained 
engravings depicting public executions and various acts 
of torture. When he asked his father why people were kill¬ 
ing other people, he was told because they had different 
religions. This was complemented later by his awakening 
to the “haves and have-nots” in America and other coun¬ 


Let’s Talk about Peak Oil, stamped image and text on recycled aluminum. By Leigh Waltz, 
Miki Waltz. 


tries he visited; and most recently, after his deployment in 
the Iraq war, by discovering its real oil-based motives. 

“Talking to army personnel in Northern Iraq, I found 
out that their main responsibility on arrival was to se¬ 
cure the oil fields,” he says. “My unit in Qayyarah was 
also helping build the largest fuel depot in the country. I 
learned quickly that our so-called liberation war was in 
fact all about oil, money and control.” 


altered texts 
from the New 
Testament 
referring to 
war profiteers; 
pictures of Arab 
women with rocket 
propelled grenade launchers and dead civilians 
alluding to the destruction of life in a country; the 
attacked twin towers smoking with writing above 
saying: “We believe everything”, thus reflecting 
on the 9/11 attacks as pretext for a greedy non 
justifiable war; translated quotes from the Hadith 
pointing to the highly moral and charitable teachings of 
Islam, in contrast to the prevailing preconceptions of a 
violent and intolerant religion; images of sheep and knives 
- metaphors for the misinformed, naive believers, blind 
followers and media-victims most Americans had become. 

“I was still coming back from Iraq,” says Waltz, “still 
living daily and at home my traumatized memories. I 
wanted my show to provide first-hand witnessed infor¬ 
mation, to compel viewers, make them think beyond 
the routine brainwashing. I hoped it would also serve 
as a step across cultural barriers, beyond prejudice and 
preconceived ideas." 

At the same 
time Waltz discov¬ 
ered the power of 
live performance 
art, when the artist 
could say, in front 
of an audience, 
things not said 
otherwise in news¬ 
papers, on radio or 
TV. He organized 
yearly in Dayton 
such festivals, 
open to artists 
from all over the 
world, and used 
the venue to con¬ 
tinue expressing 
his own concerns. 
This allowed him 
to also apply for 
grants, get funded, 
and video-docu¬ 
ment the events. 

“I was lucky to 
meet Mark Siemer 
who worked on 
our video,” says 
Waltz. “Mark was 

working at the same time on another documentary, The 
Power of Community - How Cuba Survived Peak Oil. 

I had never heard of peak oil before and thus became 
educated on the topic. I quickly realized it was essential 
for our survival.” 

In fact, scientists had observed for a while that close 
to 50% of the planetary oil resources had already been 
used and that, due to the diminishing reserve, world 


Leigh Waltz in his studio in front of his 2 foam core carvings, Death and the Maiden 
and Death and the Child. By Miki Waltz 

demands in oil would not be met after 2015. They had 
predicted, as a result, catastrophic implications, unless 
the world transitioned from a highly industrial society to 
a sustainable one, from a society relying heavily on a 
fossil-fuel-based economy to one more organically and 
more community-driven. Rob Hopkins had even started 
a Transition movement to get from a high to low energy 
consumption culture, favoring local organic gardening and 
community connectedness, thus adapting and surviving in 
the absence of oil. 

Convinced by the theory, Waltz started using his art 
to tackle the issue and educate others about peak oil. He 
received an individual artist grant to create an information¬ 
al booklet of wood engravings, poetry and writing, he titled 
Dans Macabre, implying that by doing nothing we’re danc¬ 
ing with death. He disseminated the book widely, posted 
it on the Internet, raising awareness about its content. He 
accompanied it by 2 large carvings, Death and the Maiden 
and Death and the Child, depicting Death as a skeleton, 
taking by the arm a young girl using her cell phone, and 
inviting a child to dance, each saying that, unless pre¬ 
pared, once fuel scarcity strikes, death will also come. 

To expand his target audience, Waltz worked recently 
on Let’s Talk about Peak Oil, a combination of visual art 
display, street art and performances. He designed a die 
with the image of a skeleton pumping oil at a gas station; 
he intends to use it to stamp aluminum sheets recovered 
from discarded cans. Next to the stamped image of the 
skeleton, he would type aphorisms and quotes relating 
to peak oil, collected from www.theoilage.com. One for 
instance would mention the second law of thermodynam¬ 
ics, which states that energy dissipates unless constantly 
replenished; another would list states and cities with peak 
oil legislation; etc. Waltz plans on nailing these aluminum 
art pieces on telephone poles, street display boards, and 
to accompany them with street performances. 

“I want to get the word out so people would confront 
the reality and take action,” he says. “I view it as neces¬ 
sary ‘emergency art’, trying to avert catastrophe.” 

Waltz’s interest in peak oil is directly connected to 
his other concerns, in particular the “greed, lies, injustice, 
poverty, pollution...” he sees everywhere. His deployment 
in Iraq woke him up to the important role oil plays in our 
world; also to how truths are often silenced in our domi¬ 
nant media-controlled culture. His art has since become 
his voice and presence in a society where public dis¬ 
course and public forums are increasingly unavailable. 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be reached at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 



















